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ABSTRACT 

This monograph provides a revised list of research 
hypotheses and questions, a detailed reviev of psychological and 
operational definitions of over fifteen vocational contructs 
(including such ambiguous concepts as vocational stability and 
vocational satisfaction) , and an overview of projected research 
procedures. In addition, a comprehensive set of appendixes has been 
included to allow the reader to better understand the aeasurenent 
tools and procedures used in this research. (Author) 
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ABS'i'RACt h PREFACE 



This monograph ptovldds a teviaed list of reaearch hypotheaea anc' questional 
a detailed review of paychological and operational definitions of over fifteen voce** 
tional constructs (including such aiobiguous concepts as vocational stability and 
vocational satisfaction) ^ and an overview of projected research procedures, tn addl**^ 
tion» a coDoprehonslve set of appendixes has been included to allow the reader to 
better understand the Toeasurement tools and procoduren used in this research* 

Except for copyrighted matter* professional readers are Invited to .uso any In-* 
strutnent developed by project staff if they will make appropriate reference in thiir 
publications and If they will provide the project director with a copy of their 
completed work. 

Headers » and their colleagues » should also note the continued availability of 
single copied of: a) A summary of the original MIE research proposal and b) Mono-* 
graph It The vocational choice process of non-professional workers: A review of 
Holland's theory and thb sociological theories* The dlssemlnaticn of research pro-* 
cess materials and research results Is a continuing priority for the project staff* 

Finally^ we Invite critical commonts and suggestions from readers, concerning 
this monograph or other work* We have used such comments and although we We been a 
bit slew in the p^sti wo promlao to give your letter or card prompt attention* 

Paul R« Salomone 
March, 1974 
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CHAPTKR I 
INXRODUCTION 



This reaoarch project focuses on the vocational choice process of non-^profes- 
slonal workers and will study several vocational constructs which have previously 
been dltnonslonalized or have boon operatlonallzcd as part of tho current research* 
The project combines two inajor types of research, theoretical research and survey re- 
search, byt a) empirically testing the assumptions or propositions of a major exist* 
ins vocational choice theory (Holland, 1959, 1966, 1973) and b) studying the voca- 
tional devolopmont process of a group of workers, non^professlonals, who have gener- 
ally been Ignored. 

The need for an expanded understanding of the vocational choice process of non- 
professional persons Is becoDlng increasingly clear as vocational counselors, school 
counselors and other helping professionals are confronted with the necessity of pro- 
riding guidance to non-college bound youth and to "disadvantaged" persons. In times 
of limited economic growth when tho desirability of a college education may be ques- 
tioned by some youth, counselors and guidance personnel must be equipped to make 
sound manpower and training decisions » 

Purpose of the Research 

It is evident that a need currently exists for research which attempts to broad- 
en the knowledge and understanding of tho vocational choice process, to Include non- 
professional workers, through an orderly process oi: testing the propositions and 
assumptions of a major choice theory* Tho need for this research seemed especially 
urgent since; a) of all of the current vocational choice theories Holland* s theory 
seems to be most amemble to the inclusion of extra- individual factors "whose influ- 
ence is usually recognized though sidestepped by most theorists" (Carkhuff, et al*, 
1967) and b) vocational counselors who work with young persons not planning to enter 
college or with semi-skilled and skilled workers need, as a foundation, a useful, 
relevant vocational choice theory (Samler, 1968). 

The basic purpose of this research project is to assess the validity of Hollan<fs 
evolving theory of vocational choice and to determine the extent to which this theory 
can be used to aid non-professional workers and high school students to make sound 
vocational decisions . Tho extension and accumulation of basic knowledge regarding 
the vocational choice process of clerical, skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled wor- 
kers will be ^.ccomplished through the planned testing of a number of the basic as- 
sumptions, propositions and hypotheses which Holland aud other researchers have 
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offered for study ond investigation. 

In addition to using KoUand'e theory as a guide to the development of testable 
hypotheses, components of several sociological theories of occupational choice 
(Caplow, 19545 Miller & Form, 1951; Ginzberg, ct al., 1951) will, be used to attempt 
to explain the vocational behavior of non-professional workers. 

The current research will also investigate both the "accident" or "chance" ele- 
ment in the vocational choice process, and the Influence of "contingency" factors 
(Crites, 1969) in the choice process. Besides being asked to provide a detailed 
description of their work histories, non-professional workers will be asked t6 out- 
line. In a atep-by-atep manner, the Internal and external factors which Influenced 
vficational decision-making at several critical points In their lives. 
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CHAPTER II 
REVIEW OF LITERATURB 

* 

Qvervlow of Itonofttaph 1 

The purposa of this section is to briefly surojatlee tecent research concerning 
the usefulness of John Holland's theory in understanding the vocational choices of 
non-prof osslonals* Section I of Monograph 1 (Sailoaone and Shrey> 1973) focused on 
studies which use working adults as subjects and, to some extent, on studios in which 
vocational high school students comprise the sample. A review of research on college 
students was omitted since Holland's (1973) literature review (entitled ''Some evi- 
dence") is comprehensive and up-to-date. Section II of Monograph 1 provided a review 
of sociological viewpoints of the irq)act which "chance'' factors may make on an Indi- 
vidual's vocational decision* 

HoHand*s theory (1959), briefly summarized, assumes that nt the time of voca- 
tional choice, ar; Individual is the product of his heredity and of a wide range of 
environmental forces* From his experiences th!a Individual develops a hls^rarchy of 
orientations for coping with his environment. Each of these personal orientations 
has Its counterparts in environmental settings of different orientations. Thus, the 
theory proposes that the individual gravitates, so to speak, toward the specif ic 
environments which are congruent with his personal orientation hierarchy, or pattern. 
Holland has identified six model orientations, each of which is composed of charac- 
teristic coping patterns, personal traits, educational and vocational patterns, and 
other attributes. Ihe orientations are termed: Realistic, Investigative, Social, 
Conventional, Enterprising, and Artistic. Recent research by Holland and his col- 
leagues (1969) has confirmed that the orientations are related psychologically and 
has demonstrated a spatial relationship, a hexagonal model, as well. 

Several other assumptions, of a secondary nature, have also been proposed by 
Holland and tested by many researchers. They include the concepts of: consistency, 
congruence, and homogeneity* Consistency refers to the extent of relatedness between 
pairs of personality types (I.e., Realistic, Social), within an individual, which 
would be manifested on a personality pattern. An inconsistent pattern Is a person- 
ality pattern in which the subject indicates a substantial Interest for two or three 
orientations which are not logically compatible. For example, high scores on the 
Realistic and Social scales, placing them side by side on a pattern code, would indi* 
cate that the subject liked occupations and activities which a^e, normally, mutually 
exclusive. 

ERIC 
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Congruence requlroe tho comparison of the personality orientation of an Indivi- 
dual and of an eovlronment. Similarity of person'-envlromnont types defines congro* 
oncdt whoroas Incongruence '^occurs when a type lives In an environment that provides 
opportunities and rewards foreign to thfi person's preferences and abllltlos - for 
instancO| a realistic type in a social environment" (Holland, 1973, p* 4-5)* 

Homogeneity (now termed differentiation) refers to the extent to which a person 
or environment resenibles but a single classification type* The heterogeneous, or 
less well-dlfferentlatqd| person has peak scores on several orientations (e.g^ VPI 
scales)* Finally t stability of vocational choice refers to the dagree to which the 
worker when changing jobs, stayed in the satne field or occupation (a "nQn-changer") » 
moved to a major field or occupation in the sama type as his original choice (an 
"Intraclaes changer"), or moved from an occupation in one typu to an occupation in 
a different type (an "Intorclass changer") (Holland, 1966)* 

Holland's recent review of research supports the main proposition of his theory* 
The personality typef. Holland describes appear to mature, perceive occupations, seek 
occupations, make various degrcos of changes among occupations, and exhibit behaviors 
paralleling theoretical expectations* The environmental models Holland outlines 
appear useful to characterize not only occupations, but also educational environmeuts« 
Holland's environmental descriptions, established with relation to the six person- 
ality types, are clearly consonant with many physical and non-psychological aspects 
of an environment. Flrally, the research evidence indicates, to a limited degree 
that (as predicted) r^ersonality typos are influenced by environments* 

In general, Salomone and Shroy (1973) found nixed results concerning the vali- 
dity of Holland's theoretical propositions* There is so!^ evidence that person- 
environment congruence is related. to other important vocational variables (i»e*, 
satisfaction and achievement) and much agreement - across theorists and researchers - 
that workers search for a vocational envlronptent compatible with their vocational 
personality which Includes needs, Interests, orientations, etc. The notion of "occu- 
pational fit" or "self- job matching" is an old one and, apparently, still viewed as 
important and useful* 

Other hypothetical assumptions made by Holland (1966, 1973) were less well 
supported. They include the concept of the "consistency" of a vocational personal- 
ity, and the interpretation of personality patterns as homogeneous (dlf lerentlated) 
or heterogeneous* Much evidence is noted in Holland's (1973) book to support the 
basic theory that personal^ vocational and environmental orientation can be categor- 
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i26d into six types and that n useful occupational classification system can» thctrebyt 
bo derived. 

Lastly^ Honogtaph I contains a distUsslon of the varying views and orientations 
of psychologists and sociologists as they study (or ignore) the itopact of environ** 
](aental influeucos on the vocational decision-making process of non«professional 
workers* The discussion includes the notation that chance occurrences and contin- 
gency factors (for example, socic--economlc status) Influence the decision of every 
individualf but arc especially critical to the non^professional. Such workers* inore 
so than others* seem to be affected by non-psychologica?. (I.e.* social* economic ind 
chance) circumstances in their lives. They simply do not have the resources* the 
training opportunities or the experiences to be as much the ^'prirae mover*^ (Ginzberg, 
1972) regarding vocational decisions as do professional* better-educated workers* 
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CHAPTER 111 
METHODOLOGY : REVISED 



Revised Hypotheses and Research Ques^on s 
!• Hypotheses:. Holland^ Thcoty of Vocational Choice 

1. Individuals holding the same (or sltollar) job titles, regardless o£ settlngi 
will have similar personality pattemsv will describe themselves In similar 
ways* and will have similar soclo-*economic histories • 

5. The vocational safcis^actlon o£ individuals wTiose 'personality and envl- ' ' * 
ronment arc congruent will bo greater than the vocational satisfaction of 
persons with limited personality-environment congruence. 

3« The vocational stability of persons with substantial congruence between 
^, their personall^ty apd their environment wlll^bg ^r:eater than the voca-;;^ 
tlonal stability of individuals with limited personality-environmental 
congruence. 

4. The extent of vocational success (achievement) attained by persons with 
substantial personality-environment congruence will be greater than that 
attained by individuals with limltod personality-environment congruence. 

5. There is a significant and positive relationship between: 1) level of 
vocational satisfaction and degree of vocational stdbillty> 2) level of 
vocational satisfaction and degree of vocational success, and 3) degree of 
vocational stability and degree of vocational success « 

6. Persons having substantial vocational stability will express a greater 
degree of vocational satisfaction than persons with limited vocational 
stability. 

7. Workers demonstrating a substantial degree of vocational stability will 
also show a higher level of vocational success than persons with limited 
vocational stabllit>'. 

8. Workers with consistent personality patterns will demonstrate a greater 
degree of vocational stability than will individuals with inconsistent 
patterns. 

9. Workers with realistic and/or Investigative personality patterns will evl-. 
dence a greater degree of vocational stability than will persons of the 
other four personality orientations (Holland, 1966). 

10* Subjects with consistent personality patterns will express a greater degree 
of vocational satisfaction than will persons with inconsistent patterns. 



fell* Indl^^(^ual« «llh cone latdhtpeireetiallty pat torn will ovidottce gtoatat 
: lavala o£ vocatlonal^succoQa t;han will pei^sona with incondiaterit patterns* 
*^12* Potion^ With colndilterit pdtfaonality patt<S«\s' will expraas higher lovaU o£ 
vocatlortdl aBplrdtiona tha^ Will parsons with iheoridiatent pattarnst 
13, PeVsbns wltK ittconflltftont i?e^;e6ridlity: ^atteriis will lndicat<S that: th6ir 
vocational choice decisions were do tcirtnlnod by eflvlrohtftentdl factors niore 
'frequently thati will petaonS vith c6ns la tent patterns • 
14» Persons with consistent personality patterns whose original vocational 

choice vaa thwa;tted by envlrohmentel factors will m6ifd often have selected 
oth^r occupations of tha same personality type than individuals with 
Inconsistent patte.^ns* - ^ ^ - 

15. Persons with consistent personality patterns will bfe iftore persoiially oonw 
patent (l«e*^ effectlvoi able to cope) than will Individuals »^ith inconsis- 
tent patterns* - ' \ ^ V ^ ! 

16. I^ersortd with w^ll differentiated personality patterns will be wore person- 
ally competent than will Individuals with poorly differentiated patterns 
(Holland* 1973). . ^ i 

17. Persons with well differentiated person&llty patterns will be iftore voca- 
tionally stabW than will Individuala with p6orly differentiated patf^rns 
(Holland, 1973). - ^ - 

18. Persona with well differentia tad personality patterns will be «^ voca- 
tionally successful than will individuals with poorly^ differentiated 
patterns (Holland, 1973) • 

19. Anting individuals with' consls personality patterns i the axtent ta 
which onvirontnental (chance) factors Influence vocational choice decisions 
will be a fmctipn of the particular personality type which is dominant 

;^itt tho:pattern»'\ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ; 

20^^^ aspirations will be positively associated wit^i the ciodel types 

in the following ordgr; enterprising^ 8ociai> artietici investigative^ 

conventional I realistic (Holland V l^H^^^^ p» 55).* 
21. Vocational success (achievement) will be positively associated with the 

wdfi(,typf9, i^ social* artistic^ in- 

vesHgatiWV conv^i^^^ realistib (Holland, 1973) . 

i,^ Rese;arch Corttlngency arvd llhanco^ Choic e 

i. What types of critical life Incidents do non-professional i non-managerial 



. wovkors idontlfy &9 having a major ltV4Qt on their, .vocational choice de- 

2. Were the orltlcal Incidents 8pdol£lo4 latgoly. onvlronmontal chance occur- 
rwcoa, contingency factore or related, to pthor Ufo.eyq^t^^^^^ 

3. To w.iiat extent 4Q coj^tlngency ..^<|ctors Influenco^vocat^pnal choice declelona 
among oon-^prpfea^lonal yorke.r^^^ < ! 

4. To what extent do ohanco factors Inf luencci vocational chQlc.o decialone 
aawng nonrprpfoyelonal wprKoret;, . ... , ^ . . 

, 5, What vocational nee.<}a (I.e., advanc^jn^nti ai»thprity, ln»1epen,donco, compen- 
sation* variety* ftchlevewint, e,tc. )r dye sptol fled as, beliVg most; Important 
to vocational satisfaction? , ., 

6» Given a second opportunity ;to begin one's vocationial liH agalvii and, given 
imllmtted finanQlal respurcesi, what c)]iange8--ln terms of vocational aspir- 
ation (levels) and direction— were Indicated by the subjecsts? 

7. How similar to a ''hoped-tfor" first ch<jlc^» ^n/terms of vocational aepira- 
ticns and direction* was .th? subject's actual cholco?^ 

8. What were the major reasons for job changost f v f , »v^/ ' ^ 

9» When workers left jobs (oiureasons Qf upwatd mobility,; ,wer^ the .new jobs 

or occupations consistent with the old:occ»^atic)n8? , , 
10. How well do self-descriptive adjectives selected by ^ybj^fits of each per- 
sonality type agree with parsonallty d^spVlptlQnsiwhlph Holland (1973) has 
applied to hie six personality types? 

B, Vo cational Conatructo and.Measuresv Qporational and Psychological Definitions 

l« Aspiratioris vocational 

Vocational or occupational aspiration refers to the vocational choice an indi- 
vidual would consider to be ideal. As Crltes (1969) noted, aspirations "almost 
always refer to the level at which an individual wishes to work", not the typo of 
work or field he wishes to enter. Crites carefully distinguished between vocational 
choice* preference and aspirations. 

C|ioice is more realistic than either preference or aspiration, 
aW preterence iS more rcaUs tic than ispira 
an aspiration, the Individual indulges in, fantasy and ppncelves 
of the "ffloreiy possible"— what he wishes ho could do if he 
could fsnter his ideal occupation (Crltes, 1969, p. 132), 

lltie Occupational Aspiration Scale (OAS) devised by Miller and Haller (1964) Is 
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deaignod to detorttine the Indlvidual'f Level of Occupational Aspiration (LOA); 
Vocational aaplration is ooasurod by considenn^;t a subject's choice fr^m a list of 
occupational titles.' A respondent's ^evel of occupatloi^al aspiration is d^tertjlned 
by his choices of short-range and loog-r^ng* "re^lia tic" 'occupations, and short- 
range and long-range "idealistic" occupation^. The respondeijt's total score on the 
Occupational Aspiration Scale i?eflects not only his, ••idealistic" choice of an occu- 
pation, but also his "realiatic" choice of an occupation. . 

The OAS is a multlplo-cholce instrument, originally planned for high .school 
students, which is cocnposed of LOA questions designed to specify Idealis^c or real- 
istic aspiration levels at short-range and long-range career points. The inventory 
consists of eight items, each of which refers to a separate list Of ten occupational 
titles, ranked according to prestige, The Instrument mAy be admlnistored to groups 
or individuals within a 20-»lnute period. Scoring results may be interpreted as a 
relative indicator of the prestige level on th« occt^atlonal hierarchy which an indi- 
vidual views as a goal. The reliability coefficient of the OAS are:8ppr<?ximQtely 
.SOy and the Instrument's validity, althou^ it is estimated, appears promising. 

The Vocational Aspiration Scale (an abbrevi4ted foifm of the OAS) .consists of 
four groups of fifteen occupational titles (representing a range of occupational 
prestige), to which a subject applies one of four queifltlons* Each occupational 
title has been assigned a NORC (Hational Opinion Reseatch Center) scor^. This score 
was obtained by NORC inteifviewers (Hodge, et al., 1964) who' asked a nationally re- 
pros^nted s^plQ of 2,920 adults and youths to rate tha prastlga of 90 occupations, 
classifying these occupations as being of 1) excellent standing, 2) good standing, 
3) avetage standing, 4) somewhat below aver4go standing, or 5) poor standing. For 
the NORC study, a mean score was coB?>uted by afsignlng a value of 100 to each "excel- 
lent" rating, QO to each "good? rating, 60 to each "average" rating, AO to each 
♦•somawhat below average" rating, and 20 to each "poor" rating. For the present 
study , % measure of vocational aspiration will be computed by svonnatlng the NORO 
scores assigned to each of the occupational titles chosen by the respondent for the 
four aspiration questions. , - " 

Items in the Vocational Aspiration Scale were modified (from the OAS) to make 
them applicable to non-professional workers. The VAS should take apptoximatoly ten 
minutes to complete. A copy of the Vocational Aspiration Scale can be found In 
Appendix A. . 
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2« Chance * (envlronwcntal) f actor a . 

; • • Chanc€f of environmental factors are those eletoetita contributing to a voca- 
i eional choice which have no *2i|d4^£ati^ choice. Such 

chhnce 6ccurrences^ ^he in<ilyidudi*8 vd,cafcionf>,l choice and his vocational 

ftfture*. ' Chance factors" include i ij national economic situations, 2) lofcal econondc 
situations, 3) unen^i^yoerit levels,' 4) 'strikes, 5) wars, 6) 'u^iexpocted information 
about Job openings, 7) imexpectbd personal events (including medical, family, etc. 
sit<»ati6n8), h) national (or iocal) disasters - floods, .hurricanes, etc., 9) unex- 
pected information aljout training, l6) unexpected financial support, and li) other 
unexpected or unpredictable events.' / v 

C^onyrtjfflcv. - incongruencv, ... 

Congruence requireid 'the comparison of Hhe personiftllty orientation of an iridl- 
, vldual and of ?an erivironttent* Similarity of person-aftvironment types defines con- 
gruence, whereas incongtuenco "occurs wheti a typ4 lives in dn environment that i^ro- 
vldos <>pportanities ^rtd rewards 'foreign to the pd^^ preference^ and abilities - 
for irtetancfii, -a realistic ty^e in a social environment'' (Hollaiid, 1973, p. *4-5) 

- 'Congruence of porsonaUty pattern and environmental pattern will be assessed by 
uaing the Holland, et alv '(1969) hexagonal modal to compare the worker's VPI code 
(personality pattern) and the VPI code of his Job tltlb (Environmental pattern). 
Holland, Qt al. (1972) classified 832 occupations obtained from the Purdue Occupa- 
tional Research Ceriter (McCortaick, ^t al. i 1969) arid evaluated the relationship of 
32 Job factors (from Purdue data) with Holland' s occupational claasiflcation system. 
One result of the study wad that Holland's classification (six envltonraental types) 
and the objectives job factors Were highly" related. 

As noted by Holland (1973) , the decree of congruence (i.e., the extent of 
parson-envlronoent compatabllity) can be defined by comparing the relationship of 
the worker's personality type and his environmental type, using the hexagonal model 
(Appendix B). .Four levels of congiuence-lncongruence can be assigned. First, hifi h . 
congruence denotes a perfect match (e.g., reallsticreallstic) between coded per- 
sonality pattern and environmental pattern. Second, low, congruence denotes a person- 
environment match such that the two types aire in adjoining positions on the he?<a- 
gonal (e.g., reallstlc-conventlotiali or realistic-investigative). Third, low incon- 
gruence (a lessor decree of congruence) represents a person-environment match such 
that the two types occupy distant (but not opposite) positions on tho hexagonal. 



PAnallvt htft|\ inconftruenco r<)fer8 to the dituation in which the two typed, for the 
pewon-environmont natch, are opposite each other on the hexagonal. The situatione 
of hifih incongruence are R»S or S-R, 1-6 or fi-i atid A*C or C-A. 

The personjil and situation characteristics that create a particular 
decree of congruence can be nade explicit by reviewing the formula- 
tions for the typo and the environment involved. For instance! a 
social type in a social environoent is an extreme case of congruence 
for many reasons. The social person is provided an opportunity 
to engage in social activities, to use social coEpatencles, to 
perform services ho values, to seo hioself as understanciing. and 
helpful, and to exhibit personality traits of generosity, friond- 
liness, and sociability. In turn, the social environment reinforces 
the self-image the social type. brings to the environment' and rewards 
him for social values and social personality traits such as gener- 
osity, friendliness, and sociability. Of perhaps equal Inpbrtance, 
a social type in a social environment can also avoid the activities 
ho dislikes, the demands for competencies he lacksr ttie taeiB and 
self-images he does not value, and the situations in which his 
personality traitis are not encouraged. (Holland, 1973, p. 38) 



4. Consistency - Inconsistency 

Conaistency refers to the extent of relatedness between pairs of personality 
typefe (i.e., Realistic, Social), within an individual, which would be manifested 
on a personality pattern. An inconsistent pattern Is a personaUty pattern in 
which the subject Indicates substantial interest for two or three orlentotlons 
which are not logically compatible. For example, high scores on the Realistic and 
Social scales , placing thorn sldo by side on a pattom codo, ;^ould indicate that the 
subject liked occupations and activities which aret normally, mutually exlcusivet 

Thus, to assess the level of consistency of a personality pattern the two VPl 
scales which receive the S's highest scores are cotiapared with the hqxagonal ti^del 
to detortftlne their position to each other* If these scale-types are adjacent to 
each other, the pattern is highly consistent* If they are opposite td each other, 
the pattern is inconsistent (or low consistency) i Where the scale- types are neither 
adjacent nor opposite <e.g,, Reallstlc*Artistic), the pattern has a middle level of 
consistency. . 

The following table, taken from Holland (1973, p. 22) Identifies the level of 
consistency for each two-code per*;onallty pattern. 



Uvelo of Conftlstencv 



High Rli nO> IR, lA, Al, AS, SAi^SB, E3, EC, 

CB, CR 

Mlddlo RA, re; IS, ICr AR, AE, SI, BO, EA, ER, 

CE, CI ^ ■ 

LOW R^> IE, AC, SR, EI, CA 



5> Contlnj^ncy factoys 

Contingency factors ore thoi^e elements contributing to an {hdiyj,dual*$ voca- 
tlonal choice which arg predictable and can be considered when the individgial ttiakeB 
a vocational decision or plans for hie vocational futmre* Contingency factors .in* 
elude all attributes, values and personality factors which, if measured, could po« 
tent ially contribute to the prediction of vocational ciioice decioionsV Cotitinifency 
factors include I 1) intelligence level, 2) socioeconomic status (social class) » 
3) availability of vocational training opportunitiqs. A) individual's ecpnowlc and 
personal ellgibliity for trainingi 5) individual's level of awareness concerning 
vocational opportunities, 6) educational level, 7) sex, 8) religious background, 
9) father's occupation, 10) ethnic and/or racial background, 11) perception of 
family influence, 12) perception of community/cultural influence, 13) financial 
responsibilities, 14) perceived skills and abilities, 15) perceived occupational 
accessibility » 16) other personal^ measurable traits. 

6. pritical Incidents 

The Critical incident (C«I«) technique was developed by Flanagan (1954) as a 
method for gathering effective and ineffective incidente of on-tho'-Job behavior from 
individuals occupying a particular Job. Although the purpose of most of the re^ 
ported research using the C.I« procedure has been the Job analysis of various pro- 
fessional and managerial workers (Jacques ^ 1959} Truax, 1956; Kagner, 1949), a few 
researchers have adopted the technique for the study of counseling and psychotherapy 
variables (Bilbert, 1957; Smith, 1954). In essence* the C* I. technique requires 
the respondent to recall a significant incident, relevant to the variable being 
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etudUd, which was most effective (or least effective) for achieving eone goal. The 
8uppo8itlon ui»derlyin$^ CI. method is that tuch critical occurrences will be 
accuxateiy anV easily recalled by the subject/ rhu researchor's task is to then 
evaluate and categories thd information which is obtained . 

Flanagan (1954) emphasized that the C.l. technique "does not consist of a single 
rigid set of rules govornihg such data collection. Rather it should be thought of 
as a flexible Set of principles which must be modified and adapted to meet the spe- 
cific situation at hahd" (p. 335). Other oesontiol points that Flanagan made 
includet 1) the nQcosslty for presenting subjects with clear InetructlonS and tasks, 
2) the Importance of satisfactorily classifying critical Incidents, 3) the accepta- 
bility of recalled incidents to provide adequate data and 4) the value of th^ C.I. 
technique in (mailed) questionnaires in situations where S'e are motivated to read 
the instructions carefully and answer the questions conscientiously . 

In the current study subjects will bo asked to list the title of their first 
full-time Job, the Job they believe was most satisfying and their current Job title. 
Then they will be asked to describe, in detail, the circumstances at that point in 
their life which lead them to take, the particular Job. Last, they will be asked to 
think about the sequence of jobs they have. had and the ways in which they made the 
decision to take these Jobs. "What were the most important events In your life 
which contributed to the selection of these Jobs?" These and other similar que8.tions 
are Included in Section V, Other Vocational Information, in the Background Informa- 
tion Form (Appendix C). 

/• Differentiation (homogenoitv) 

Differentiation refers to the extent to which a person or environment roseoblos 
but a single classification type. The well-differentiated person is very similar 
to individuals of one particular personality typo in terms of interests, personal 
characteristics and typical modes of behavior. The heterogeneous, or less well- 
differentiated, person resembles many personality types and would have peak scores 
on several personality type orientations (i.e., VPI scales). 

According to Holland (1973, p. 22-23): 

The differontiation of a personality pattern is expressed as & 
numerical value that equals the absolute difference between a 
person's highest and lowest VPI scores for the realistic, in- 
tellectual, social, conventional, enterprising, and artistic 
scales. These scale scores can range from 0 to 14, Well-dif- 
ferentiated patterns have sharp peaks and low valleys, whereas 
poorly differentiated patterns are relatively flat. To some 
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citod >y H6lland and Balrd (1068) » doflna intorpersoMl compfetoncy as "acqutved 
ability foraffoctivo intaraction" <ind Indiuata that such cbiipotoncy conaista of 
'With, intelUgence, Qopathyi aubnotay, judgownt and ctaativity'*. 

White (1959) Indicatod that the concept of In terpaVflbnal coinpetonce alao in- 
cludes a "sense" of coiapetence» a feeling of being interperaonally cotnpetent. This 
waroneas of on^'e offectlvenofld In dealing wl an4 with tho ohvironinont, 

thent la added to the view of cocpetenco' aa behavlorailV' * tela ted oventa or conaa*> 
quencee* More recently^ White (1973) t lad the ^ t^^^^ 

cot^petence and confidence • *^Iciportant in ono'e aonae of aelf * . ♦ ia one'e conpo; - 
jjgac^ in dealjing with the roloyani: envlronioent and oneU confidqcice of being able, 
>men ne<je8aary, to have dealred effecta" (White,^ W 

To taeaaure intorporaonal competency for the current research l aeveral Inatru-* 
menta w^^e uaed or ad Thejr are the* 1) Interperaonal Courpotency Scale 

(^olland an^ 2) Anomy Scale (McC^^^^^ Schaar^ 1965), 3) Self •Accep- 

tance Scale} abbroviated and modified (Berger, 1952), A) Internal va* External 
Control Scale; abbreylat modified (Rotter,^ 1966), and 4) Vocational Maturity 

Sfjale; abbre>4at<?d and jwdi-fied (C>:ltea, 1965)# ! 

The In^arperaonai Cpnpetency (ic) Scale waa deveioped to taeaaure t^ general 
dlapoaitlon or capacity of the indivldtial for interperaonal competancy. Th$ result a 
of aeveral etudlea ualng the IC Scale indicated a atrojig ralatlonahip between Inter- 
peraonal akllla and general psychological health, although it waa originally Intend- 
ed to aa sea a pne^a ability to doal with others, rather than personal Off ectlvenesa* 

Th^ IC Scale contains twenty true- false items which are interesting and non- 
offensive, .The estimated reliability of the IC Scale, when administered to 62&9 
male and 6143 female college students, was ♦ 69 and ♦67, respectively ♦ The test- 
retest reliability for a smaller sample showed results ranging from ,63 to •67. 
Several comprehensive studies of college students, performed for the American College 
Testing program, provided evidence for concurrent and predictive validity of the IC 
Scales A copy of the Interpersonal Competency Scale can be found in Appendix D* 

Before evaluating the Anomy Scale (McClosky and Schaar, 1965) it may be well to 
note that sociologists have traditionally defined *'anomy'* as a condition of relative 
normleasneas in a aoclety. Merton (1957) believed that anomy was the result of **a 
breakdown in the cultural structure, occurring particularly when there Is an acute 
disjunction between the cultural norms and goala, and the socially structured capa- 
cities of members of the group to act In accord with them'' (p* 121). Srole (1956) 
viewed anomy as a paychologlcal state which refers to ''the individual's generalized. 



porvaslve sonod of Uolf-tQ-othdrs bolonglnt^easV ot one extremo compardd with "sfXf- 
to-othors distance' and Uelf**to*othora aUonation'^ at tho other pole of the contin- 
uun." He latet broadened this conceptuaUeation to inciude the possibility that 
anotoy might bo a function not only of social conditiona but alao of pavsonaUty 
factotai ' ^' ^-^•H■■"^V,/^ 

In a aunmaty atatanont* MoClosky and Schaar (1^65) Indicated that anotoy "may bo 
only one of many aymptoma oxpraaaing a nogatlvletlci despairing outlook on one's 
Ufa and on the community In which one ilvedi'* They beileved'that the tendency to 
porcelve society as nqroleas I mo t>!^Uy chaotic I and adrift ii a function of one^s In- 
tallectual and peraonallty chnractorlstlca. Anbmic feelings rosutt when soclallaa-*, 
tlon and learning of tho norms aro Ic^eded. Such personality diap()sit Ions also 
reduce pne^a chances for effective interaction and cqtiiQunlca tlon; one is less person-* 
I ally 

The Anomy Scale (Appendix B) cda tains nine true- false items and wa& developed at 
tho University of Minnesota as part of a iar$e inventory of acalos. The Anomy Scale 
was designed to measure response to social and political conditions} It places prl^ 
mary emphasis on feollnga of norodessness and mal^inte$ratlon of cultural goals • 
^ Reliability was assessed using a Spearman*Brovm spllt^^half correlation) the reliabil-^ 
Ity coefficient was *76, A series of concurrent and predictive validity studies pro* 
r^^ vlded siibstantlal supportive evidence for tho validity of ttiO Anomy Scale* 

Berger's (1952) Self Acceptance Scale was developed using a definition of self- 
acceptance provided in Sheerer* s (1949) study. The behavior of a self-acceptant 
person Is characterized by IntomaUzed values (rather than external pressure), '*a 
faith in his capacity to cope with life", responsibility, ^Jectlve acceptance of 
* critlciam, sense of self^vorth, and an absence of shyness or self ^consciousness* 

Tho SA scale includes 36 Items related to self^acceptance and 24 items comcerned 
with acceptance of others # The respondent uses a Llkort-^type scale in which answers 
range fiow ^^ot at all true of myself (1)" to "True of mysolf ($)". Several groups 
of college students, and others, were used to assess the reliability and validity 6f 
tho instrument. Split-half rellablll ties of .75--. 89 were obtained using the Spear- 
man-Brovn formula. Some evidence of construct validity was secured by comparing the 
SA scores of a group of students with judged self^acceptance ratings of essays which 
they wrote about themselves* The average correlation was .90. 

^ For the present study^ 30 of the 36 Self-Acceptance (Appendix F) items were 
retained although a few items were reworded to change the direction of the items. 
In addition, the response mode was changed from the Llkett- type format to a True** 
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False format. This was done pattially to standardize the response procedure for the 
sntlre« 100 Item Personal Opinion Questionnaire. 

A modified and abbreviated form of Rotter's (1966) Internal vs. External Con- 
trol (l-B) Scale was Included in this project's "Personal Opinion Quastlonnalre'' 
(Appendix 0) although we recognized the cohceptu^il similarities between "Internal 
control", self acceptance or esteem, and personal competency (Robinson and sHaver, 
1969). I'lhether the measures of these constructs will produce substantial overlapping 
information remains to be seen, end will be assessed using factor analytic technlquoa 

One of the ke:f propositions in social ieamlrig theory Is that reinforcement of 
a person^s behavior will strengthen the expectancy that the particular behavior or 
event will be rewarded in the future, individuals come to 'differ in their perception 
that certain rewards are determined by chance or b^ personal skills* According to 
Rotter (1966) I 

t People in^Anerlcan qu^tiir^ ;h^y(^ developed generalised ^w^otapcies 
in learning situation^ 
revdtd or liiiiccess in ths^^ 

behavior or Is controlled by external sources iVp^?^^^^^^ 
(and) chance • • « Not only do subjects in generar differentiate 
learning situations as internally or externally^ dot(?ir<49j?^^^ 
individuals differ in a generalised expectancy In ho^r they' r^^^ 
. the same. situation. ■ :^.---,v \ ^ v , : ■■ ■^.^ . : ; ^..H:--i^^^r;:^^^^^^^ 

Thust the notion of internal-external^ cohttol> simply stated^ la that? people mAy 
differ considerably in their view of the extent to which they have contdl over their 
envlronmetitv their success at work or in[ interpersonal relations f sndi Iti'^enerali 
their lifos The I-«B scale purports to measure the orlehtation of an individiial on 
the dimension of internal vs. external control. 

Rotter's i-B Scale contaiHe 29 itetnsi Of which elx are ''filler'^ items. Each 
item pVesents the^g, with a choice of two opinion statements about a situation. The 
items deal with the S^* 8 belief about the nature of the world. The respondent Chooses 
between the external or internal locus of control statement and his total score is 
the number of external items he endorsed." 

For the present study > Rottet'a I-K scale was modified and abbreviated in the 
following wayt a) the "filler" itemd were dro^^ped, b) 15 itemfe haVlngf the highest 
correlation with the total sc^le (.2At>46) were chosen frotpi the remaining 23 ltems» 
c) the 15 forced choice items were converted to 30 True > False items by using each of 
the two stat^cj^titB in an 1-E item as a , separate item, and 'd) the 30 items were distri- 
buted among other items in the project * a "Personal Opinion Questionnaire^* . 

o 



In an eariyi provocative assay, Crites (1961) analy«ed various doflnltions of 
vocational natuylt:^ availablo at that tii&e and proposed that vocational uatuvlty bo 
defined b pth by behavior and d^velopnental taskeVTho procedure he suggested was to 
"1) identify an indlvldvai's devol^poental tasks and iifia stage from hie chronologi- 
cal ag^, and then 2) deterrolne his degree of vocational c'evolopinont vithin the life 
stage f ron hla behavior'' (p , 25^) . ■ -^M^^^^^^^^^^^ ':\ ' ''' ''' 

In 1965, Crites presented a partial so^^ to the raeadurctient of vocational 
maturity in adolescence by pybllshing the Attitude Test of the Vocational Development 
Inventory. The Career Maturity Inventory (Crl tea, 1973) incorporated che VI^I and 
aJd^d a maturity Competence Test. This devoloptnent of the CMl paralleled recent work 
by Weatbrook and Perry-l^Hl (1973) who stressed the desirability of weriiuilng the 
cognitive processes involved in tiaking vocationally mature decisions. 

For the present study, eleven Items of Crites* (1965) VOi, modified ^or adult 
use ualttg suggestions by Sheppard (1971), wore used (Appendix H), These 11 items 
were atabhg 15 items of vocational maturity used recently in John Holland's "tlfe 
Plana Inventory". The Items wore distributed systematically throughout the project's 
"Personal Opinion Questionnaire". 

10. Pereonailty patterns 

Personality patterns, or profiles, refer to the configuration of scale scores 
which r«8Vlt8 from the use of the Vpcational Preference Inyentory, (Holland, 1965) or 
the Inventory of Occupational Preferences (Saloooifte, 1972)f The resul^a of e^Lther 
inventory can be used to specify the perepnality type of the responde^it, according 
to Holland's (1973) vocational choice theory. ; 

The Vocational Preference Inventory. (Appendix I) contalpa 160 occvipatipnal 
titlea to which, the respondent la aske,d to indicate bis like, or dislike for the occu- 
pation. The VPI aervea aa both an sin te teat Inventory and a personality Instrument 
when It Is used to assess personality types In Holland'e vocatloijal choice theory. 
The inventory has eleven scales, .six of whlcl^ are most used in vpcatipnal cowseling 
and in researching vocational choice classlflcajtlpn, and petsonallty-type Issues. 
These six scales, similar to Holland's orientations, are titled! .Realistic, Intel- 
lectual, Social, Conventional, Enterprising and Artistic. Holland (1965) li<^te<4 thatt 

The neutral content of the inventory and Its form give It 
the following desirable ptoportles: (1) occupational titles 
provide subtle stimuli which elicit positive Interest and 
avoid the negative react£<5na eoraetlmea provoked by ''obvloud" 
- personality Inventories and projective devices with excessive 



' ABjbigulty and throotj <2) ocftupationnj contant Mduces tha 

^ V «vjb4.oct?a need to "'fako" since this, kind of content ie u$u- 

and (3) the VP t provides at low cost a brod4 je^ngp of reliable ... , . 
information about a subj*act in a bri^f testing and scoring ^ 
time i*lthout' ttie tieod f ot 8i)ecial acbtlhfe 6^ dd^a processing 

The ovldence for the VPX^s ^^^^^^ Uteraturie (Hollands 

1960» l96ii i?62) as well as the presentation bf jpubiished atid uiipublisHed research 
in the manual (Holland, 1965) lortds substantial ^^^^^^^^^ the corttinued nse't for 

clinical and research t^urposeSf of this ins trimeritr^'SiMlar^^vid^^^^ the VPI*s 
predictive validity has been found (Holland, i^62)> Alth^u^^^ and Lut« (1967) 

indicated that the use of the VPl wa6 loss of fectiVe in pred^^^ 
tional choice than simply asking the student to express a vdc6tibital choipe* v ^ 

RellabiUtj^ ccef Vorwula 
21) of trie' VPI ar^ iaoderitelir high* They range, foi?' the six Wl scales of in ttf^^ 
(sixth VP! re^Hsibn) froni't76 to #69f (Thfe subjefcti^ 
cons^^ted male employed adults who *fero job applicants (N*l^ 
ioen (aale^i K^628S>j fetnaies«'K««6143). Th^ test^iretdst reliability coefficients/ vary 
depending upon the length of time between VPI adibinistratibns. The correlation' 
range for a tima lapse of six week^ is *74 'to ^98r for one year i - .61 to .86; for 
four years 2 AS to •61/ The samples for these cdrrelations include titale dnd female 
national Merit Scholarship finalists, college freshmen and college seniors i 

The Inventory bt Occupktlonal Preferences (Appendix J) was constructed by Salo- 
fflone (1972) using non-professional and non-managorlial titles f toft six sources i 
(1) the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (U»S. Employment Servlcei 1965) j (2) the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook^ (U#S^ Department of tabor, 1969); (3) the Classified 
Index of Occupations and Industries (U.S» Department of Labor, 1966)} (4) The Job 
Guide for Young Workers (U»S. Department of tabor, 1963-1964)} (5) a book by John 
Holland - the Psychology of Vocational Choice (1966); and (6) group discussion among 
research assistants In the Rehabilitation Counselor Education program at Syracuse 
University. ^ ^ 

Thirty job titles in each of Holland's six Classifications Were selected. Occu 
pations wKich were likely to be familiar to most of the target group wet6 included* 
Those occupations which are designated as professional or managerial according to 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (U»S»B«S., 1965) or the general educr tional 
deveibpifient level (CED) were not Included lii the lOP. Confusing Job titles vera 
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avolddd In thdUonstyuctlon of the lOjP Uuch as MaseeuVi dtatlotlclan» Speculator in 
Holland^ WI). Addltlf>naUyv the 180 iten« were: ran^oinly javranga4 In the inventory 
to control for otd'et dil'ect. '^ ■ . . 

Another major .di£faV*dnce .^at^een tt\e Inyqfitory <^r Occupational )^^r<»ferenca8 (lOP) 
and' the VPI is the ad)idnl8tration uirc^^tione given to 'subjects •> The VPI directions 
a$k a subject to. ehoj/.yh^ch pccup^at^ons i ,"ln.t<^r<»8t or appeal. , to ypu>" ,or "yo^ dis- 
like or find uninteresting*" ^5ub4?cts, ,are a8k<),d to tiH^ke ,nP «wrk8.,vhen undo9i<Jed 
about an pccwatlon! . The IOP# on, the other ^ond, ,cAre|ullyj,dlatingMi$h>'!fi; •'interest 
or appeal" £ro» 'ijobs you ''an do". ,X^t has bsfln the ob^eryjatlp^n of ,thei c^r^^ant re- 
searcher thattpersons taking the VPI often becoia^ confused when reading Job titles 
regarding whether they think tl^ey iJJ^.tha occupational title and whathi^ir thoy think 
they could d^ the work. Ppr .axa«i5>l,e,. a subject «ilght have «^ p^issing lnt5>rest in auto 
mechanics but blacktrx N for "no? on the VP; b.^tcause he didn't think h^ .couW Porfona 
the work, or he believed that the type of ifork was not vjLable .al^rnatlvQ for. him. 
Also, the procedure which alloys respon^enlSrto skip Uems is,not rocoipnended.bj^ 
Guilford (195A) elnce many r^asponse blasoft ara ilntrqduced.,vhich the reajsay^jtifr cannot 
identi£y = or control. The sybjept should be a§kM to respond injspJW manner, to every 
Itetti. Thu8» the 10? InatjuctS the subject to ttesppntl to evetry itei^. ^nd aske yhether 
the job title is lntera.g<;lng or, Not Interoatin?. ^ 

-The'lOP has six a. priori scales*, Tue presii^ptipn was made that o^cupatlpnal 
titles can be classified Into Holland* s O.9]0) alK . categories . Hofl^nji'p claf.aifica- 
tlon waa extended, to non-m^gerial, non-prof eaelonal job tjLtlps.i T^lt^e. six scales of 
the Inventory of Occupational Preference arei (,l) Manua^l-outdopr (mechanipal.and 
' laboring occup^ktlons) i; (51) (TechnicaJLrflnaly tical (eclentifle pcc,«jp-f^KipP8) ; |(3)( Social 
service (educational and^ social velfarft oc<^up^tlons) ; , (A) Cleyic^l-coji^forpjity ^(office 
and ele^lcal' occupations) J 1 (5) B.^9inop8-resourcef^lne8S (sales, occu^ (6) Ar- 

tistic-creative (avtlatlc,. llto.rary. and nu|iiM^ occupatlpns) 

, SeveraJ reliability .and validity v(|tud4pfl perf ooix^d Pl^^^ tl^^t ^dey^lop- 
-mental process of the :IOP.i . Small field testa ^were carrl^e^ oyt v^yracuse|^. Kew York 
to assess the validity of the instrument, The validity of the lOP was , ey<|ly4ted in 
three iways « ' (l):concum ' vall4ity' was. 49?e8sa.d by administering the ,^0P and 
HPlland'e VPI during one session and.. comparing the rt^sppna^e of the subject^}, 
(2) construct validity vaa assessed by comparing work history of respondents with 
their scores .on the. lOP (their twp-word (^cjlgnatlon) ? jand ,(3) crltfrlonrrelated vail- 
•c<ity.was.'as8eflsa4 by administering t;he lOP to a group of worker^ , in a specific 



OYientatloin <i.i.» psychlattlc attendants) and conpa ting th6ir olasslflcatl^n aa 
shown by thai 1 1» res flnt J6bt • ' ^ ; , i r> ) -, < . 

^> Wie taildbillty of tha lOP wais isaseased £ot <1) tadit>oral atablllty (tdat-rataat) 
and (2) Internal consiatency (apllt-haU rollabllity) . The lOP vaa apUt ; (odd-aven '. 
Itema) and a Peateon coo££loiant (AniMtaaii 1968) wa9< alao ealcuUtedn For^ the Ini- 
tial' reliability and >ralldlty at'udle^ o£ the. IOP» fifty eubjecta vera aecur«^d. . The 
■8dtti?l'6 catee from four sources i* - Wo^rkars (paychiatrlc attendAnta) f rom. Syr«cuit,ei Pay- 
chia trie Hospital (M*15)> factory foremen at Crousa-HlndarCorporatlon (HflS)) and 
tleachetS'alda t^t Jefferson County, Hew YotK AaSooltiitl^n fpt'Retarded Children <N«15), 
and at the Oavegd County, New York Board of Cooperative Education Services .i(60CBS) , 
'(N"7); For the' InltUl studlos'i the subject aaiapl^d were drawn. from. the Syr^cuae, 
Hfew York area airice Syeaduse lndustry id Sufficiently dlvoralflod In'tertw of. ftunbera 
and types - of jnahuf acturlhi plarita to ' be ^'considered chdr<ictorlstlc of IndOa t.ry iti New 
York 'State and In the ndtlon (Mlagard , Mohawk ' Power . Corjioratlon^ 1965) i ; ^ i 

Kuder*Rlchdrds6n aplit-hdlf • reliability coefficients ^^ere. calculated ; for each 
edale of the lOP. The Haniial-^outdoor, Technlcal-anaiytlcal, -And Social service; 
scales of the'IoP have ■ correlations df ,88, ,$2, -.and ^ 82 » ; respectively; TheiCleri- 
'feal-conforidtyrBuslriesi-resoufcefiilnissi And Artiitlc-^oreatlv^* scales, have ^ correla- 
tions of .94, .98, and .98, respectively. f l ^ . ; - ^i t ' . ^ 

■Test-reteet reliability of the lOP was computed uSlng the Intraclasd correlation 
coefficient (Roblnsofli 1957) and by weans of 'the? Pearson* product il»n»nt' correlation 
' coefficient. The foirtner'cirrelation coefficient is a* cuvlllnear measure and reflects 
agtfecaent between two variables i The Pearsonian, correlation Is 6 oeafure of t 
linear coHelation between two variables. = The value of the; Itttraclass correlation 
coefficient depend^, in parti on* the value of the Pearsohian correlation but it also 
dependa on the differencea between the aeans ond standard deviations of the two 
■-'VaiflAbleS.' • - ' ■ - ■ ■ • ' ^i---^^^^^^^^^ s:- r:^'^'' ; ' 

^ The neon te8t-retest'(alx weeks) Intraclasa correlation was .81 (range i ,62- 
.89). lihe mOart Pearson teSt-retest correlation was .84 (range: ^77-:.89). For each 
typo of correlation, the Bualneea-resourcefulness scale of the lOP was most reliable 
on ^ix week re-test and the Artlatlc-creatlvefecalo was least reliable. 

In ordo* td Oake a prellnlnary vissessnent of the concurrent Validity of the lOP, 
the entire' saiaple wrfd administered the lOP and Holland's VPI, Pearson product moment 
cor^elAtidtts between acAlea of the lOP arid VPI which, prasunably, taeasured almllar 
ybcitlon^il oriehtatlOns ^^^^ Correlation coefficients for the six IO.P and 

VPI icale orientation scales wares 1) Manual-outdoor (lOP) va. Realistic (VPI)j 



X • .58t 2) Techhlcal-analytlMl (I0P) v6, r Investigative (VPI)i x^- '^5 5) Social 
eervlcefl (lOP) ve. Soclfll (VPI)> x ■ -^S; 4) Clottcdl-confoKnJ.ty XIQP), vsi Qonyen- 
tlonal (VPI)i x * '57; 5) Bualnoss-roflourcefulneae (tOP) va. Enteifprlelng ,(VPI)r 
X" .73j 6) Artistic- creative (lOP) vs. ArtietiO'(VPI) v x • v73'? ^oee repulte pro- 
vide aone evidence of the concurrent validity Of the lOP. The moderate positive 
correlation coefficients indicate a substantial linear overlap between the lOP and 
VPI,i« yet may. also indicate that, to some oxtent» the instruments are^ measuring differ 
ent underlying constructs r? - • > s.. •. ft . . 

The condtruct dnd predictive validity of a tost is the ftxtent to whi<ih i,t i,s 
said to measure or predict a theoretical :oncept or trait (Anastasl, 1968), It.yas 
postulated that the lOP would be able to differentiate between dissimilar occupation- 
al groups since* presumably, they had different occupational interests, Some evi- 
dence of the construct validity Ov? the lOP was obtaindd by coroparlngi the group lOP 
profiles of the psychiatric attendants, teachets aids and factory fprenen yho were 
part of the sample. Besides having separate and distinct lOP profilos, i^^^^^^^^ noted 
that the psychiatric attendants and teachers aids (both classified by Holland in the 
Social and Artistic categories), as predicted, scored high on the lOP in the^e areas. 
The forenen, classified by Holland (1970) as Realistic, scored high on the Manual- 
outdoor lOP scale, which was also predicted* 

Criterion-related validity of the lOP was assessed by selecting ? portion 
the total sanple (psychiatric attendants, NfU) and comparing the classlflc^ttion they 
received on the lOP and the actual occupational classification ofj their present job. 
There was agreement, aS described above, in twelve of the fifteen cases. This SO 
percent agreement between measured and actual occupational classifications is.accep- 
table as preliminary evidence of the criterion-related validity of the lOP, 

" In further validity, studies of the lOP with substantially larger sampies of 
adult employed workers, nultiple discriminant analysis procedures will be used to 
test the I0P*8 ability to differentiate types of workers and to evaluate the concur- 
rent validity of the lOP. The temporal- stability (teet-rotest reliability) of the 
lOP will be mdaaured over sgygr^ time periods. * > , 

In summary, the results of these preliminary studies regarding the validity and 
reliability of the lOP suggest that the instrument is potentially useful in evaluat- 
ing the vocational preferences of non-professional, non-manngerlal workore. Initial 
evidence of the ^ concurrent and predictive validity of the lOP has been Obtained as 
hdjj evidence indicating moderately high correlations with the scales of Holland's 



11; Personality tvoe 

John HollAnd'd initial 8 UUoent of his vociaitional choice thaory (ttolUhdt'1959)* 
his two books (1966, 19 V3) and all of hib wotk on his thaoxy are based on the premise 
that the vocational personality of any persbn can be described, essentially, by pla- 
cing them into one of six catesories. these catagoribs, or personality types; aret 
realistic, investigative, artistic, social, enterpfising^ and conventionalv Hollandla 
(1973) recent book provides a description of each pe'raonallty type Ih tomis of pre- 
ferred activities anid interests, coiopetencies , solf-percep^ions and personal charac- 
teristics. ~" , ■': ^ ^' -fc^^^^ 

12. Satisfaction - iop 

As will be noted in tho discussion of the next vocational construct, Job satis- 
factibii atid vocational satisfaction aro distinct concepts and, as ^uch, are measured, 
ih diffetb^t ways, t^eteas vocational satiefaction refers to a long-term concept of 
drte * a satisf action with pas^ vocational activities and history, with present voca- 
tional experiences and with fijfijs^ aatisfa^tloo refers 
to one's feelings about a single .lob and about Job- related events, relationships and 
personal attitudes. * ^ 5 ; 

Crites' (1969) book on vocational psychology includes a very tho rfiV8h <ibaPt6t 
dealing with vocatloiWl and Job eatlsfactlon. Job eafclsfactlofl has b#^^^^^^^ 
to industrial psychologists for decades and "occupational" satisfaction haa he^n 
studied by sociologists. A series of reviews by Robinson (1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 
1956, 1957, 1958) and Robinson and Connors (1959, 1960, 1961, 1962| 1963, 1966) Iti 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal may help the reader gain somewhat of a historical 
perspective. ' 

Job satisfaction includes at least six different elements as part of the con- 
struct. They are satisfaction with: 1) work tasks, 2) financial rewa;rds (salary, 
fringe benefits), 3) the work environment, 4) interpersonal relations (co-worfcers, 
supervisors, etc.), 5) employing agency, company or institution, and 6) personal 
needs, growth and development. Heraberg, et al. (1957) reviewed over 150 studios 
and proposed 10 major Job-factor categories t 1) intrinsic aspects of the Job, 
2) supervision, 3) working conditions, 4) wages, 5) opportunity for advancement, 
6) security, 7) company and management, 8) social aspects of the Job, 9) communica- 
tionsi and 10) benefits* 

As part of a series of Minnesota Studies In Vocational Rehabilitation, several 
studies of Job satisfaction of bluo collar i vhlte collar and handicapped workers were 
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porfovmed. CQtldon> et ali (1962) indlcatod that Job satisfaction Indudod five 
CQmponant9t 1) gonoral job aatlefactlon, 2) aatlsfactlon with working conditions, 
3) 8atiafi(ctio9 with suporvldlon) 4) satlafactlpn with compensatloni and 5) aatls^ 
faction with co-*wotkotSi Later studios by Woldd» et al. (1967) resulted In the 
Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire^ The ahort^^form (20 Items) of the MSQ consists 
of throe pcales: Intrinsic satisfaction! Extrinsic satisfaction and General satis* 
faction* The long form of the FtSQ (100 Items In the Llkert^scale version) Includes 
twenty separate scales. They ares Ability Utilization^ Achievement > Activity^ 
Advancertent, Authority, Company policies and practices. Compensation, Coworkers, 
Creativity, Independence, ttoral values. Recognition, Roeponslblllty, Security, Social 
service. Social status, Supervlslon«*human relations, Supervlslon^-technlcdl, Variety, 
and Working Conditions. 

Crltes (1969) noted that a researcher could approach the measurement of Job 
satisfaction by taking a global approach (typified by the MSQ short- form or Hpppock^s 
Job Satisfaction Blank (1935, 1970) or the summatlve approach - such as Is measured 
by the long-form of the MSQ. In a recent peracnal communication (Crltes, 1973), he 
Indicated that HoppockU JSB correlates very highly with many other Indices of job 
satisfaction (including the MSQ) and, In addition, it has the value of being short, 
uncomplicated and easy to score.' 

Hoppock's (1935, 1970) Job Satisfaction Blank (JSB) la deslg?ied to allow the 
subject to reveal his global likes and dislikes for his job. The JSB consists of 
four parts, I each part presenting seven choices in a contlnuura from very positive to 
very negative views* The four parts are concerned with how the Indiyidual likes his 
Job, how much of the tlmo he feels satisfied with his. job, hpw he fe^ls about chang- 
ing his job, and how he thinks he compares with other people. Internal consistency 
of the JSB revealed a split-half reliability of .87 (Crltes, 1969). r 

Hoppock*8 JSB focuses on a coniblnatlon of factors that evoke ^n "I am satlofied 
with my job" responso from a person, hinging upon hia paychplogicali physiological, 
and environmental circumstances. The individual who is adjiilnls tared the JSB bal- 
ances a multitude of satisfactions and dissatisfactions, and arrives at a com{)oslte 
satisfaction with the job as a whole. When the JSB was correlated with employment 
status, occupational level, and age, the results were found to be meaningful (Hop- 
pock, 1935). Hoppock*s JSB is reproduced In Appendix K. The point values are placec 
beside each alternative, although Uoppock lists the 28 choices in sequence. 
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13. Satia faction - vocational 

S^tlefactldii'with onejS) work activitlos» on-tho-job relationships i past voca- 
tional progrosBT, ahd futura vocational potontlalltlas all conibltid aa vocational 
satisfaction (lona-teifin, genoral occupational satisfaction) . r Vocational satisfaction 
Is distinguished f rom jQb satisfaction in that the latter la confjined to one's satis- 
faction with a particular set of job functions and rolds, satisfaction with co-wor- 
tcor$ an<i suporvlsore and with whom on0 worHs on a day^to-ddy^baale^ and oatlafactlon 
with the ewpJLoylng agency or org^^^^^ 

, Glntbaygi ot ala (1951) IdontlHed thre^ dlfforant typ^a of ,ypcatlon^l;aat;^a- 
faction. Intrinsic satisfaction, the first of these typee^ Ir derived, frpro t^o 
aowrcoa, one of which la deacrlbed as '^functlpn pleasure", Tflia.ii? th9 pleasure 
whi^h the Individual g^ins through hl$ actual worK activities • Another type ^f In^ 
trinslc satisfaction has its aource in the individual *s sense oi: accoi^ipli$htnan^ and 
feelings of succoas, and the personal raeill^^lion of abillt lee , through bla achieve 
wenta* A second type of vocational satisfaction 1$; termed '^concondLtant" satlsfac*^ 
tioni which Includes an aaaociation with the physical and psycholoj^ica} YC^rWng con-^ 
dljtlons (clean working environment; having ^y fringe benefits r friendly, co-wpfkerat 
etcOa Extrinsic satisfactions, consisting of the tangible rovarda of woyk'-- pay, 
bonuses, etc. --describes the third type of vocational satlsfactlona Vocational \ 
satisfaction should b'a viewed aa more, than the quantitative suimnatlon of tho three 
typos of satisfactions. Tho scientific observer should ass6ds the level of satlsfac- 
tion achieved by the Individual in relation to his expectations^ of satisfaction, 

Crltes (196?) views vocational satisfaction ns the individual's satiefactlPn 
with hid 'life's work*', as differentiated from his job satisfaction, which ^a co|^flne<? 
to a particular positlbn held at a given time* Certain sltuaUorjial jfactors^ auch as 
unfriendly co-workersi could cause dissatisfaction with an individual's Job, while 
at tho same time the individual may be satlsflc^d with his vocational past and his 
expectations of his vocational future. It is this long-term vocational behavior, 
rather than that of a given moment, which la the focus of vocational satlaf^ctlon« 

The Index of Vocational Siatlefaction XIVS) attempts to measure long-term voca- 
tional satisfaction, as described above, by focusing items nn past and future voca- 
tional situations, and on the expectancies of the worker and his important others « 
A S,'s score on tho IVS plus his Job Satisfaction score will summate to a single 
vocational satisfaction score* The Inventory of Vocational Satisfaction contaiha 16 
itema, of which eight each focus on the past and tho future. The items deal with 



work advanc«mnt, rolationshlpa with co-workers, and intrinalc and extrtnalc aatis- 
fa^tiona. IVS |^a9« aye idantiflad aa p#rt of the Voqational Opinion Queatlonneire 
(Sactlon I) fowd tn. Appendix L, 

Som« of the project hypothedes cell for eelf-deacriptlons by subjocta for com- 
parlsond with poreonallty patterns and othor variabieea Hoiland (1973) doaekbee 
each of the six porabnality types cbneonant with hia theory of vocational choice by 
providing* in part, a list of adjectlvca with which ihdividuala in a p.articuldr per- 
ionality catogory might deacribe themaelvea* Thoae adjectivea are, in large part, 
empirically doriveda 

For the current project, ton adjectivea frotn each of Holland^ a aix personality 
categories were aolocted to fom a small clOa tor of adjeetivosa Those adjectivea in 
excess of ten which might be confualnc or threatdrilng to non-prof eieibnal workers 
were omitted. Subjocta will be aaked to choose one of the six groupa of adjectives 
which ropgA closely natch their porcoptlona of themselves. They will then check 
adj<ictlvea which moat deacribe themaolved, cross out adjectlvca which are leaat llk€ 
themselves and leave untouched adjoctiveb which are somewhat liko thooselvoSa The 
adjective groups aret 

Refills tic 

Conforming * agreeable 
Frank - truthful, blunt 
Genuine «- re^l, sincere 
Masculine 
Natural 
r^.irsistent 
P/.actical - sensible 
Stable— established, unchangeable 
Thrifty - economical 
Vninvolved . 

l;>yesti^atiye 

Analytical able to look at a sit*" 
uation and take it apart 
Cautious 
Curious 
Independent 
Methodical ^ orderly 
Passive - patient, inactive 
Precise - acurate 
Rational ^ re^dhabla, sensible 
Reserved able to hold back 
Unassuming *- modest* hunible 



Artistic 

Complicated 
Disorderly - laessy 
Emotional 
Idealistic 

Imaginative - creative 

Impractical - not practical 

Impulsive ^ spontaneous 

Indepen4ent 

Nohcohfortdng 

Original 

Social 

Cooperative 

Friendly 

Cenerous 

Insightful 

Kind 

Persuasive 

Responsible 

Sociable 

Tactful - clever, sensitive 
Understanding 
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Bnt^tpglslnft Conventional 

Adventurous Conforming - agredablo 

AcA^ltlcuii r oagot . Conaclentious 4edlc9ted» careful, honeat 

t)Qttlne6rlng - overbearing* loaetorful Defenalve - guarded 

Energetic Efficient - effective 

Impulsive - spontaneous Inflexible - stubbowi rigid 

Optimistic - hopeful Orderly, neat, organized, well-trained 

Pleasure-seeking Persistent 

Self-confident Practical - sensible 

Sociable Pr^jidlsh - modfest, reserved 

Talkative Self-controlled -calw 

15i Socio-economic status 

The non-sociologist in eearch of a sound, slQq[>le treasure of socio-economic 
ftatua will find the same oeasuretiient ambiguity and confusion in sociology as in 
psychology* Soclo^economlc/status is ^Iso described as occupational status, occupa- 
tional prestige and social class, Holllngshead and Redlich (195^) d an 
*'Index of Social Position^* which was designed to estimate the positions occupied by 
individuals in the status structure of the community* The Index used an occupational 
scale, an educational scale and» initially, a residential scale to estimate a final 
status positions Warner (1949) developed a slmplo occupation classification system 
which resulted In a seven point status scaloi Duncan (1961) rocognleed that no 
single measure of socio-economic status could moot the need of every researchet* 

Building upon previous work of the National Opinion Research Center and the 
Census Bureau,^ Duncan (1961) devised a Socioeconomic Index (SBZ) which would provide 
a useful measure of individual socioeconomic status^ The SBI was constructed to 
correlate highly with individual age^adjusted income and education level. Duncan 
provided a comprehensive listing of occupations and their comparative SBI value using 
the 1950 Census Bureau data. As Peatherman and Mauser (1973) notOi "Duhcan^s index 
of socio-economic status, when applied as an attribute of a person i denotes the 
status accorded to the individual as the incunib^^nr of a particular occupational 
role/' 

For the current project, Duncan^s SEI index will be assigned to each S using bis 
occupational title and Duncan's (1961) appendix. 

16 • Stability ^ vocational 

Vocational stability la a construct that has been mentioned only in passing by 
vocational psychologists and theorists (Crltes, 1969; Holland, 1966; Super, 1957). 
It should not be confused with job stability which la measured by ascertaining the 
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on the heKdgonnl oodel I.e., from Enterptldlng to Artistic, or to Realistic), and 
5) the Intotclaes changer Xlt (thle refers to the poreon who changes from a partlcu** 
lar environmental type to one which Is directly opposite on the hexagonal model «< 
« l«et| from Enterprising to Investigative) » It was believed that the type of job 

change (one of the above five classes) should be considered In developing the VSI 
since a worker who went from one job to a second job and stayed In the same three- 
letter VPI code would be considered cvore stable than a worker who went to a new job 
but changed his VPI code In the second and third positions, and would be more stable 
than any of the interclaas changers* 

A second factor In developing the Vocational Stability Index was Job tenure* 
The length of time (months) In which the worker stayed on a particular job reflects 
his level of vocational stability* Thus, a worker who had many Jobs but stayed a 
very short period of time on each Job would be viewed as lees stable than the worker 
who had fewer jobs and more time on each Job. The number of Jobs la not considered 
a relevant variable since, depending upon the particular type of envlroament In 
which the worker la employed, he may have to change Jobs frequently. For example, 
the construction worker or the actor might have a series of three or four, one month 
Jobs> but would still bo considered a stable worker. 

Another consideration for the VSI Is the reason for leaving a job* it la expec- 
ted that the stable worker would have a positive reason for leaving a job (for 
example, promotion to a new position, upward mobility of some sort, moving for 
health reasons, etc.) and the less stable might have a negative reason for leaving o 
Job (for example, being fired or quitting a Job, being demoted, etc.). A third 
position would be the worker who left a Job because of environmental citcumatances 
euch as layoff, a company closing, etc* A complete list of reasons for each of the 
three categories has been developed (Appendix N). 

Using the first three factors considered to be Important in vocational stability 
(class of change between Jobs, tenure on each job, and reason for leaylng) a VSI 
formula was derived. The formula is as follows t 

VST « (CC X T X RL)j + (CC X T X RDj + . . . (CC X T X WL)^ + TT, where: 

VSi • Vocational Stability Index 

CC « Class (Grange 

T ■ Tenure in Months 

Mi « keason for leaving a Job (rating) 

TT • Total Tenure 
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Roforrlng to tho rensone for leaving a Job each worker will bo assigned a rating 
or 3 for a positive reasoni 3 for on envlvonmentaL reason » and 1 for a negative ref- 
aofti 

Concerning class of job change, a partlculflr yatlng will need to be plabod In 
position of the CC In the formula. If the worker la a Class I - nonchangc? - the 
rating will be 11; If the worker Is a Class II - Intraclass changer - the rating 
will be 9; If the worker is In Class III, IV or V • interclass changer - the rating 
will be a number equivalent to ten times the correlation given in Holland's hexa- 
gonal nodel, rounded off. For example, the correlation between the Conventional and 
Enterprising environmental types is .68. A worker who goes from Conventional to 
Enterprising will thus receive 7 points (which is .68 tioos 10 6.8, rounded to 7 
points). The range of points for Interclass changers will bo from 1 point to 7 
points depending upon the distance between the envi.roniaental categories. A matrix 
of points for interclass change are as follows! 

I A S E C 
R 5 2 2 3 4 

1 3 3 2 2 

A 4 4 1 

S 5 4 

E 7 

To coraputo the Vocational Stability Index the information concerning the three 
factors ie entered into the formula and a particular number is computed. The ranges 
of numbers for tho VSI is 1-55. Thus, it is expected that non-professional workers 
will be differentiated in terms of the level of their vocational stability. 

17. Success - vocational 

Starting fron the o.sdutnption thnt 'Vocational success" and "vocational achieve* 
taent" aro synonymous teras (Crites, 1969), we will briefly consider several psycho- 
logical views of the concept. According to Super (1951) t "success t as the world 
judges it, is fruitless and empty unless It Is also seen as success by tho indivi- 
dual." This statement underscores the subjective nature of vocational success and 
proposes the necessity of considering both the extrinsic and intrinsic nature of the 
concept. For some, success may be synonymous with security, a good reputation, or 
monetary rewards; for others, a successful position may allow for decisivenessi 
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6elf-<Iit6otlvone88i and achlevoinont:. Furthdrmore* ad stated by Dressal (1933)i 
vocational succaan "Involvaa a value Judgnent which tnust of necessity be different 
for different people and for different cultural pattema." 
According to Lewln( 19 36)) 

The experience of auccoas and failure does no^, depend upon the 
achievonvant as such, but rather upon the relation be tveen the 
achlovetnont and the pereon' a expectation. One can speak, In 
this rcapect, about the peraon'a 'level of aspiration', and 
can say that the experience and the degree of success and fail- 
ure depend upon whether the achleveiaent la above or hulow the 
momentary level of aspiration (ppt 926-927) V 

Lewln's reference to the achievement of ohe's personal expectatiens 16 similar to 
Stott'o (1950) notion that the "attainment of the aeif-chosen goal" Is a critical 
component of vocational aucceaa. Lewln also Implied that vocational auccess Is a 
temporal concept which may fluctuate between high and lov; levels. 

As a summary statement, therefore, an Individual's description of his vocation- 
al success should Include his vocational history and the vocational expectations he 
holds for the future. 

To measure vocational success will require the ccmblnatlon of three typea of 
research datat 1) responses by each worker to a brief c.uestlonnalre concerning Ijls 
(I.e., subjective) view of his past vocational success, 2) similar Information con- 
cerning his future expectations, and 3) roost Importontly, an objective report of the 
subject's work behavior. 

A review of several factor analytic studies of vocotlonal success and commen- 
tary by noted psychologists (Bingham and Freyd, 1926; VI teles. 1932} Otis, 1940} 
Toops, 1944} Super, 1951} Super and Crltes, 1962) was used to prepare a comprehensive 
list of such factors, These factors have been used to develop the Vocational Succese 
Inventory used with the current study of non-professional workers. Factors relevant 
to vocational success Include: 1) Quality and quantity of work output, 2) Accldenta 
on the Job, 3) Solary level and salary Increases, 4) Length of service on Jobs 
(tenure), 5) Advancement on the Job (promotion), 6) Level of responsibility for the 
work, 7) Length of training period,' 8) acquisition of new Sklllff (amount), 9) Sug- 
gestions for Improvement (creatlveness) , 10) Orderliness, 11) Organising abilities, 
12) Ability to relate to co-wotkcrs, 13) Ability to perform various Jobs, 14) Know- 
ledge of Job, versatility, and accuracy, 15) Health, 16) Skill in dealing wlt!> 
others, 17) Judgment, 18) Effectiveness in supervising the work, 19) Effectiveness 
in planning one's work, 20) fiffectiveness In improving; operating efficiency. 
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21) 0rl8lt1iaUty» Adaptability and toletancoi 22) Motivation for work> 23) Rdaourcd* 
fulnoiidi 24) Ability to motlvato othdrdi 2i) GanQxal roputatloni 26) Drlvo and inla** 
tlvQi 27) Intareot end TQoralo» 28) Loyalty to tho company * Items used to moaaura 
vocational auccaaa (Appendix 0)^ for the current research laro Included In the 
^'Vocational Opinion pueatlonnalro". 

The objective measure of the subject! a work behavior will be the Minnesota Sat- 
Isfactorlness Questionnaire (Glbsoni et al»i i970)« 

18« Work history .\ / 

For this research! tvo questlbnhairea ware used to gather detailed information 
about the 8,*s past work experiences and to elicit anecdo ted material concerning the 
reasons for vocational decia ions T The "^ackgrow^ information" for« (Appendix C) is 
composed of five sections s 1) educational and socio^qconomic informatipn> 2) current 
job information^ 3) first full-time job information, A) Information pertinent to the 
S's most satisfying jobr end 5) other vocational information^ The •^Work History 
Profile*^ contains twelve questions whl'^h' focus on those jobs held by the ^ during the 
last ten years (excluding current, Hrst and moat satisfying jP^)^ For ista^ch job 
tltlei information will be elicited concorningi for examploi length of employment 
(in conths), source of job leadi reasons for taking the job^ reasons for leaving, 

otct , : . ^ . ' . ■ :■. 

The items for the two questionnaires were generated from: 1) the hypotheses 
and research questions proposed for the current research, 2) previous research car- 
ried out by this researcher and his colleagues, 3) sample work history forms In 
several Industrial psychology texts and 4) the work history forms used by Blum^ et al 
(1969) in their study of retrospective work histories of employed adults, and by 
Weiss, et ai; (1961) in their study of the Validity of Wor k Histories Obtained by 
Interview * In addition, it is well to note that Featherman and Hausor (1973) report- 
ed ^*narked ability of persons to report their occupations held five years in the 
past, with nearly the same reliability as they report current statuses.*' They ''re- 
ject the implication that occupational information is subject to unusual distortion 
and decay as a function of time'^ (p. 245). A copy of the Worjc History Profile is 
found In Appendix ?• 

C« Sample 

The population from which the sample will be drawn will consist of employed men 
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y and woiaen holding non-profesdlonal^ non-nanag6rlal Jobs (aHlUedi eottl-aklllcd, un- 

akllled, technical, clorlcal) who Uvo In the northeastern part of the United Sta toe. 
The geographical limitation wisHntroduced to reduce data collection costs • The 
« tiethoda which will be used to Sample from the population will depend on the specific 

distribution of the subjects in cotnpanles and other placea of onploytnent within ape- 
: * cific geographical areasi and the maximum estimated aaopling precision which can be 
achieved with minimum cost (Scott and WertheimQr> 1962). 

For this study, "non-professional worker'* is defined as an employed, adult man 
or woman whose Job title, as specified in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1965), does not start with codes 0 or 1 (professional and 
managerial) and whoso level of general educational development (GED) falls between 
1*4 (that ist no special training, elementary school, high school, some college, 
technical or business training). Persons with GED levels at 5 or t> (college training 
are not included as "non-profeseional, non^managerlal workers*-. 

Approximately 85 male and 85 female subjects (total N*1000) will be selected for 
each of Holland's six personality types. Holland's Realistic occupations include 
skilled trades, technical and some service occupations} Investigative occupations 
include scientific and some technical occupations; Artistic occupations include ar^ 
tistic, musical, and literary occupations; Social occupations include educational 
and social welfare occupations; Extterprlsing occupations include managerial and 
sales occupations; Conventional occupations Include office and clerical occupational 

Workers of four personality types - Realistic, Inventlgatlve, Conventional and 
Bntorprising - are likely to be found in industrial settings, manufacturing firms anc 
busineases. To secure names, addresses and Job titles of potential S's in HoUand's 
Social and Artistic categories will require t 1) Contact with professional persons 
working in social service agencies within selected communities (known to research 
staff or via letter), 2) Letters to agencies and businesses (found in community tele« 
phone books) which have high probability of employing non*-professiondls in the two 
categories of interest, and 3) Advertisements in local newspaper^ soliciting paid 
volunteers for the project. 

The multi-stage sampling variation of the cluster sampling procedure (Scott and 
Wertheimer, 1962) will be utilized. The Initial procedural steps will bo as follows: 
(1) Identification of occupations from which subjects will be sampled. Occupationf) 
from Holland's (1§70) classification which represent the six personality- typ^s will 
be chosen; (2) Identification of businesses, companies and other employment settings 
^ which employ persons performing the selected occupations. Directories of businesses 
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published by local Chawbor of Comwerce'ig^ yollow pages of telephone bookSf Thomas' 
Manufacturing Directory, and other aourcos will be used for such identification! 
(3) Random selectton (with back^^up list) of companies which will be contacted by let-* 
ter and telephone to secure cooperation vl.th^the research project and to secure a 
mailing list of appropriate workers and (4) Identification of workers and their Job 
titles from company rosters. 

From a large pool of potential subjects > workers will be randomly selected 
(approximately 15-»20X more than needed in each sex-personality category) and an ini- 
tial letter, with a return postal card, will be eent^ Using the returned postcards 
with demogrphlc data for each volunteer, subjects will be randomly selected with 
stratification on the criteria of sex and personality category* To the extent possi- 
ble, age of worker will be considered so as to reflect the age groupings of American 
workers, in general. Follow-up letters will specify date and time of the data col- 
lection meeting and will ask subject to reconfirm their intention to participate in 
the study. 

Subjects will be paid at the rate of $5 per hour for an estimated three hours 
per subject to assure both participation in the research and cooperation with the 
research staff. 

D. Research Procedures 
1, Pilot Study 

In order to assess the test administration procedures and to discover other 
problems with research instrumentation, a pilot study waii porformod using 20 non-pro- 
fosslonal workers from the Syracuse metropolitan area* The workers were secured by 
advertising in the Syracuse University newspaper and were, predominantly, S.U. em- 
ployees. There were 10 men and 10 women who fell, largely, into Holland's Realistic 
and Conventional categories. Most Conventional workers were clerical workers at 
S.U., and most Realistic workers were on the custodial or physical plant staff of 
the University. 

The research questionnaires and inventories were grouped in the following man- 
ner: Booklet I - '^Background Information** - data concerning demographic, education- 
al, socio-economic, some work history and some vocational background information; 
Booklet II - "Vocational Opinion Questionnaire'* - vocational satisfaction, vocational 
success, confidence in organization, vocational aspiration, Job satisfaction, 
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vocational needs, eelf-descrlptlons^ and chance and contingency factors In vocation- 
al decisions; Booklet III - ^'Personal Opinion Questionnaire" Interpersonal compe- 
tency, anomy, self-acceptance, vocational maturity, and Internal-external control. 

Subjects, also completed a "Work History Profile" for each Job held In the last 
ten years, Hollancl^s VPI and Salomone*s lOP. At the end of the test-taking session 
they were given an envelope which contained a letter to their etaployment supervisor 
and a copy of the Minnesota Satlsfactorinoss Questionnaire % 

The test taking sequence was; 1) Booklet I, 2) VPI, 3) Booklet II, 4) 15 mlnuto 
coffee break, 5) Work History Profile, 6) lOP, 7) Booklet III, and 8) letter to 
supervisor - MSQ. 

This procedure allowed the research staff to distribute inventories and ques- 
tionnaires in a nannor which a) lludted the influence of responses to one question- 
naire on another, b) provided S/s with a brief rest between sets of booklets, and 
c) gave the test administrators time to chock booklets for omissions or gross errors* 
Thus, several possible confounding variables (sequence effect, fatigue effect, and 
practice effect) were considered in dotormining the position of each Instrument. 

2. Data Collection 

The selection of subjects, and the procedures for the standard administration of 
research inventories and questionnaires has already been described. Collection of 
research data which takes approximately three hours to complete will requite admin- 
istration of research booklets to subjects, by research staff, rather than the use 
of the mailed questionnaire technique* 

The researcher who collects data through the use of mailed questionnaire must 
cope with the inevitable problems associated with a) limited return of research 
materials by subjects, b) incomplete and/or unusable materials, and c) unknown var- 
iables related to unstandardized and uncontrolled test administration procedures. 
To avoid these problems, subjects will be gathered in moderate sized groups (25-30 
persons) on a Saturday or Sunday morning, from approximately 8:30 to 11:30 a.m., or 
Saturday afternoon. Following standard administration instructions, booklets will 
bo distributed and the test-taking will be monitored. Subjects will be compensated 
by check within 7-10 days following the successful completion of the inventories. 

Subjects will be secured from the northeastern part of th^ United States (New 
York, Hew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine). The geographical 
limitation was Introduced to reduce travel costs related to data collection. Initial 
selection of cities in which data collection will take place Include: New York City, 
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Syracusei Albftnyi Rocho8tQi:> Buffalo, llowark, Trenton, Philodolphla, Scrantoni Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg, Boston, How Havon, Hartford, Bangor, Pottlarid* Each city ropro- 
aenta bot h tho particular raotropolitan aroa and tho surrounding snallor citioa and 
town$i 

Given decision rogardino the cities in which data collection will take place 
and tho dates for each city, a meeting place (hotel meeting room or university con- 
ference roo-n) will be arranged. 

3. Data Processing and Coding 

As Taylor and Bowers (1972) noted, questionnaires being prepared for use with 
large samples should be pre-coded so that keypunch operators can transcribe informa- 
tion directly from the questionnaires. The alternative procedure is to train coding 
clerks to transfer numbers from questionnaires to coding sheets • Keypunch operators 
can then punch end verify the Information, Although the pro-coding procedure was 
not used with the pilot study, an effort will be made to prepare printed research 
booklets so that they can go directly to keypunch operators • Besides reducing data 
processing costs, this procedure minimizes errors which coding clerks are likely to 
make# 

Another data processing procedure under consideration is the possibility of 
having questionnaire Items printed directly onto answer sheets which can be scored 
by optical scanning machines • One limitation with the use of IBM-type ans^rer sheets 
is that ^'s believe that the machine- readable sheets "go slower'' in responding 
(Taylor and Bowers, 1972) than does the booklet format In which the S circles or 
checks an answer* An alternative procedure to the use of IB^^*type answer sheets by 
S^'s, is for the coding clerks (working in pairs) to transfer questionnaire informa- 
tlon to IBM anfiv^er sheets rather than to the keypunch coding sheets. This procedure 
has the advantage of allowing tho research staff to program optical scanning equip- 
ment to score inventories and punch out data cards directly. Also, for questionnaire 
items which have stem reversals (e,g*, a negative set for the item rather than a 
positive one), the optical render can bo programmed to add appropriate score points 
Chlgh or low, forward or reversed) for each item in a particular scale. 

The rationale for using negative stems on an item (i.e,, I don^t . , or It 
doesn^t seem , , ») is to reduce a positive response set which often results in a 
skewed distribution of scores. Yet, Taylor and Bowers (1972) found that stem rever- 
sals may confuse S^'s and might Introduce a bias rather than correcting a response 
bias. Apparently, the procedure for checking this possibility Is to compare the mear 
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?;? from ndgatlvdly-"«and positively-— worded itema iot eubetantial dllferences. 

In the current prdjdct> ith examination of theae potential biaaea will be made* 

One of the primary inatrumenta la the Work Hlatoty Profile (WHP)» Ualng suggee-- 
IK tions by Blum et al« (1969)t the work hiatory of atibjecta can be accurately collected 
|j: wid analysed* Itcraa in the WHP will be coded totf datai tijaw dacu carda. 

Similarly, all other subject Information will be catogorited (where reapond^^ re- 
||: plied to operi-ended que8tlons)i coded and traanforred co ][BM card^i, 

The etatlatlcal technlquea employed will depend on thw type of data t6 be anal- 
ywdj wha that the Jtttfoifmatls^n la relev^n^^ to a teatable hypotheaia or a reaeatch 
queatlona, the kind of betwoen-groupa analyaea requlredi and t)te atatlatlcal aaaump^ 
tlona which are pre*'requiaitea to analydia* Wli*^^^ appUcablei tha multiple diacrlm- 
inant analyaia approach (TatauokaV 1971) will bo uaed to determine the extent to 
which aubjoct rcsponaea to the VPI can be uaed to accurately claaalfy poraona Into 
separate groups* The type t analyals of variance procedure (Lindquiati 1953) will 
be used for the comparlaon of groups over several related variables » such as voca- 
tional satlsfactiottf Following the onalysea of varlancsr where appropriate, the 
ScheffeVtest (Scheffe*, 1959) will be used to determine the significance of differ- 
ences between group means. For assessing the level or degree of relationship botweer 
variables, correlational methods will bo employed* 
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APPENDIXES ■ ■\ 

i» Ot tUo job$ listod in thle quoatlon/ vhlch ONE would you choosQ to havd within 
10*15 yeate f row now, If you wero FREE to CHOOSE ANV of them you wished? 
(oi role one) 



1. 


Building Contractor 


9. 


lllnister 


2. 


Clothos Presaer in a laundry 


10. 


Radio Announcer 


3. 


Dontist 


11. 


Scientist 


4. 


Dock Worker 


12. 


Taxi Driver 


5. 


EconottlBt 


, 13. 


Truck Driver ;■• 


6. 


Instructor in Public Schools 


. U, 


Undertaker 


7. 


Machine Operator in a Factory 


15. 


U.S. Representative In Congress 


8. 


Manager of a Smil Store in tx 


City 





2, Of the Jobs listed in this question, which is the BEST ONE you are REALLY SURE 
YOU COULD GET within the next few years? (circle one) 



1. 


Biologist 


9. 


Lawyer 


2. 


Clerk in a Store 


10. 


Hail Carrier 


3. 


Coal Miner 


11. 


Musician, Symphony Orchestra 


4. 


County Judge 


12. 


Physician 


5. 


Garbage Collector 


13. 


Policeman 


6. 


Head of a Departtoont, State Gov't 14. 


Public School Teacher 


7. 


Insurance Agent 


15. 


Trained Machinist 


8. 


Janitor 







3. Of the jobs listed in this question, which ONE would you choose if you were 
FPvEB to CHOOSE ANY of then you wished within the next few years? (circle one) 



1. 


Accountant for a Largo Business 


9. 


Official of an International Labor 


2. 


Architect 




Union 


3, 


Artist IJho Paints Pictures that 


10. 


Owner-Operator of a Lunch Stand 




are Exhibited in Galleries 


11. 


Pluicber 


4. 


Banker 


12. 


Restaurant Cook 


5. 


Bookkeeper 


13. 


Soda Fountain Clerk 


6. 


Chemist 


14. 


State Governor 




Fana Hand 


15. 


U.S. Supremo Court Justice 




Night Watchtoan 







4. Of the jobs listed in thia question, which is the BEST ONE you are REALLY SURE 
YOU COULD HAVE within 10-15 years from now? (circle one) 



1. 


Author of Hovels 


9. 


Oarage Mechanic, 


2. 


Barber 


10. 


Milk Routa Han. 


3. 


Bartender 


11. 


Nuciear Physicist 


4. 


Carpenter 


12. 


Owner of a Factory, Employs 100 


5. 


Civil Engineer 




People 


6. 


College Professor 


13, 


Psychologist 


7, 


Electrician 


14. 


Reporter on a Daily Newspaper 


8« 


Fliling Station Attendant 


15. 


Restaurant Walter 
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Appendix B 

Figure It A Hexagonal iioddl for tnterpretlng Inter- and 
Intra-Class Relationships * 



REAL .A6 • INT 



CONV 




ENT .54 SOC 



Reproduced from Holland, J. L. , Whitney, D. R. , Cole, N. S., and Richards, J. 
Jr. An empirical occupational classification derived from a theory of 
personality and Intended for practice and research. Iowa City, Iowa: 
ACT Research Report No. 29, American College Testing Program, 1969. 



Appendix C 
' BACKOROIWD INPORMATIOH 

1« Wane Date 
Hoae addreaa 



. 2. Age ____ Blrthdare ' 3. Marital Statue . 

4. Hov many yeara of achool did you complete? (circle) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
grade achool hi^h achool college 

5. How many yeara of achool did your father complete? (circle) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
grade achool high achool college 

6. How many yeare of achool did your mother complete ? (circle) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
grade school ' high achool college 

7. What waa your father 'a occupation when you were a high achool aenlor? 
Job title ______ 

8. Did you ever study In a trade schooli budlncsd 8chool» or correspoadenco school? 
NO VES Which typo> number of years ^ ^ 

9. Have you ever done any Job planning with a counselor, vocational coundelor» or 
psychologist? NO YES IJhlch type, when? ^ ^ 

10a Are you a union taefliber? NO YES What union? ^ . . ^ 

11a Did you ever have any on-the-job accidents or injuries? NO YES Describe 

Injury . . . . . . , - . - - When was Injury? . . . . ^ 

Did you return to the company? 

12a How toany different, PULL-tlrae Jobs have you had in the last ten years? / . 
13« Please LIST the Jobs you had (before your present Job) in the last ten years or 

©ore. Start with your last Job title and go backward. 



Job boforo that 



Job before that 

Job befoifa that 

Job beforo that 

Job bo fore that 

Job before that " ■ .; \ ^ 

Job before that ■ -. ■ • ^ 

Job before that 

Job before that _ 

SECTlOil H 

PRESENT JOB? 

Title 

Duties 



16. What particular factors about yourself or your situation influenced your deci- 
sion to do THIS kind of work? 



17. Starting date (toonth/year) . 

18. Company nanie ^ 

Address 

Natne of immediate supervisor ^ ^..^ 

19 . Hours week 

20. Current pay $^ hour day week month (circle) 

21. Starting pay . hour day week month (circle) 

22. Did you receive training for the Job? NO YES Describe . 
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23. How did you find our about this Job? . — ■ ' 

24. Havo you received any salary Increases? NO YES How inanv? 

25. Have received any promotions? NO YES Describe - ■ • ■ ' . 

SECTION m 

mST FULL-TIME JOB J 

26. Title \ 

27. Duties ....^^............^..^..^...^...^^ — - 

28. What particular factors alout yourself or your situation Influenced your 
decision to do THIS kind of work? ' 



29. Starting date (month/year) , Ending date (month/year) _ _ 

30. Did you follow your original vocational plan (Job selection) after. schooling? 
YES NO What happened? — — 



31. What kind of Job did you expect to get whan you left school? Title or 
description ^ 

32. What kind of Job did you hope to got when you left school? Title or descrip- 
tion 

33. How did you find out about your first Job? 



3A. Did you receive training for the Job? YES NO Describe 



35. 



What were your reasons for taking this Job? 



11^ 
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36* VhQt vote your reasons for leaving this Job? 



37. How satisfied were you with this job? (circle) 

Very Satisfied Satisfied Nolther Satisfied Dissatisfied Very 

nor 'dissatisfied Dissatisfied 

38. Vhen you first began to think seriously about the kind of work you wanted to 
get Into — • what occupations did you consider at that time? .Tob titles) 

1. : 

2. ■ ^ ^ ■■ 

3. ■ ■ 

4. • ' ' " ' ' ' 

5. Others „ 

39. Why did you take your first Job (job title In Qiieatlon #26) Instead of one (or 
more) of Jobs Hated above In Question #32? 



♦ SECTION IV 

MOST SATISFYING FULL-TIME JOB: 

40. Title 

41. Duties ^ ^ 

42. What particular f^:^.tor8 about yourself or your situation Influenced your 
declalon to do THIS kind of work? , 
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43a. How did you find out obout thla Job? _ 



44. How satisfied were you with this Job? (circle) 

Vory Satisfied Satisfied Heithor Satiafiod Dissatisfied Very 

nor Dissatisfied Dissatisfied 

45. Did you receive training for this job? NO YES Describe 



46* What wore your reasons for taking this job? 



46a* What were your reasons for leaving this job? 



SECTION V 

OTMBR VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

47. What hobbies do you really work at? 



48. Please daydream for a minute— and suppose that you had a chance to begin your 
vocational life again. Without regard for money or other problems i what kind 
of work (or training) would you choose, and why? ' , 



48a. What other changes would you make, and why? 



49. Thinking about ALL the jobs you've had, what important events, people, personal 
matters or other factors Influenced your vocational decisions MOST? 



50. All in all, what would be the moat IDEAL kind of work for you? Why? 
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Appendlx D 

* Intorpdrfional Cocopetency Scald 
John L« Holland and Leonard Zm Baitd (1968) 

1« I hava a reputation for being able to cope with difficult peoplei (t) 

2« Z flTt4 It eaay to talk with aU kinds of people # (T) 

3« I find It easy to play many role8«-worker» leader i foll!Drwer» church goer » 

athlete I traveler i etc* (T) 
4, I am good at playing charadedi (T) 
5« People aeek foe out to tell tike about their troubled. (T) i 
6. My physical endurance Is greater than that of the average person iior agei ( 
7« I think I have unusual skill for assessing the motivation of other workers 
8. Hy phslcal energy is greater than that of the average petsbn vxy age* <T) 
9« I have unusual akllle for making groups^ clubsr or organizations function 

effectively. (T) 
10* If I want to I I can be a very persuasive person. (T) 

11. I have a clear picture of what Z am like as a person. (T) 

12. I know what I want to do with toy life. (T) 

13. >fy physical health Is excellent. (T) 

14. Ity friends think that X am shrewd and Insightful about other people. (T) 

15. I have good coordination. (T) 

16. I would enjoy being an actor (actress). (T) 

17. Most of the tlrne^ I have an optimistic outlook. (T) 

18. Ify friends regard me as a person with good practical judgment. (T) 

19. t am seldom ill. (T) 

20. I believe I have good practical judgment. (T) 



1« Everything changes so quickly these daye that I often have trouble deoldlng 
Which are the right ruler to follow, (t) 

2. People were better off in the old days when evaryone knew Just h6w Ho was 
' expected to act I (t) • 

3. With everything 80 uncertain those days » it alnost seems as though anything 
could happen* (T) 

4. What is lacking in the world today is the old kind of friendship that lasted 
for a lifetime. (T) T 

5t t often feci awkward and out of place. (T) 

6. It seems to me that other people find it easier to decide what is right than 

1 do. (t)^ ^ , , ^ ; ^ .. ■ . 

7. With everything in such a state of dif order, it*s hard for a person to know 
where he stands from one day to the next. (T) 

8. 'Ihe trouble with the world today is that most people really don't believe 
in anything. <T) , ; 

9. I of ten feel that many things our parents stood for are Just going t^ ruin 
before our very eyes. <T) 
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Appendlx F 

^ Self-Acceptance Scale 
B/Mi Bergetr (199?) ^ loodlfled 

It I*d like it If I could find someone who would' tell me how to eolve toy pet* 
sonal problems. (F) 

2. I don't question my worth as a person, even if I think others do • (T) 

3. tmen people say nice things about tae, I find it difficult to believe they 
really mean it. I think maybe they're kidding me or Just aren't being 
sincere. (P) / / 

4« If there le any criticism or anyone says anything about me, I Just can't 
take it, (P) 

5* I don't say much at social affairs because I'm afraid that people will cri- 
ticise me or laugh if X say the wrong thing, (P) 

6. I realize that I'm not living very effectively but I just don't believe I've 
got it in me to use tiy energies in better ways. (F) 

7« I look on most of the feelings and Impulsos I have toward people as being 
qlulte natural and acceptabUt (T) 

8, Something inside me Just won't let me be satisfied with any Job I've done~ 
If it turns out well, I get a very smug feeling that t^ls Is beneith tae, I 
shouldn't be satisfied with this, this isn't a fair test. (P) 

9* I am frequently bothered by feelings of inferiority. (F) 

10* Because of other \>eople, I haven't been able to achieve as much as I should 
have. (F) 

11« I am quite shy and self-*consclous in social situations. (F> 

12. In order to get along and be liked, I tend to be what people expect me to 
be rather than anything else. (F) 

13. I seem to have a real inner strength in handling things* I'm on a pretty 
solid foundation and it makes me pretty sure of myself. (T) 

14. I don't feel self-conscious when I'm with people who have a superior position 
to mine in business. (T) 

15i Very often I don't try to be friendly with people because I think they won't 
like me. (F) 

16. I feel that I'm a person of worth, on sn equal plane with others. (T) 

17. I can't avoid feeling guilty about the way I feel toward certain people in 
my life. (F) 



18, I'm not afMld of M«tlng niw pdoplo. I feel that I'm a wotthwhllo pemon 

and theve'e no raaaon why thay ahould dialika na, (T) 
i9i I aott of only hal^halilve in myself ♦ <P) 

20. 1 tt^ hi^ya certain abiliti^a an4 othar paopXa eay so too » but I wondar 

if not giving tham an IppotMnce way^^b^ 
2X. I fa^i «)iif;^t >hat 1 can <io eow about tha prbt»laM tt«^ 

in, tha future* ';(T) V . ^ , ^- V 

22« t guase I put on a show to Impress paopla* I know 1*0 not the person I 

pratend to ba* (P) , t 

23. I do not worry or condemn myself if other peopla pass Judgment against me. 

24. When I'm in a group I usually don't aay much for fear of saying thei wrong 
thing. (P) 

25. I have a tendency to sidestep my problems. <P) 

26. I feel that I'm on the same level as other people and that helps to estab- 
lish good relations with them. (T) 

27. I don't feel that people are apt to react differently to me than they 
woxild notmally react to other people. (T) 

28. I live too much by other peoples' standards. (P) 

29. When I have to address a group, I get self-conscious and have difficulty 
saying things well. (F) 

30. If I didn't always have such hard luck, I'd accomplish much ia»re than I 
have. (P) 
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Intdnial va. External Control Scala 
J. B, Rottet (1966) - modified 

1. Many of the unhappy things in peopli^'e Uvea are partly due to bad luck. (B) (T) 

2. People's, misfortunes result from the nlatakea they nake. (I) (F) . 

3. In the long run people get the respelct they deserve in this worlds. (I) (F) 

4» Unfortunately, ai\ individual's worth often passes unrecognized ho matter how hard 
he tries. (B) (T) ^ i 

5. Without tho right breaks one cannot be an effective leader, (E) (T) 

6. Capable people who fail to become leaders have not taken advantage of their op~ 
portunities. (I) (P) ■ ' ^ 

7. Becoming a success is a matter of hard work, luck has little or nothing to do 
with it, <I) (F) 

8e Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the tight place at the right time. 

(B) (T) ; 
9e The average ci tinea cian have an influence In government' docieione # (!) (?) 
10. Thia world is run by the few people In power^ and there la not nuch the little 

guy can do about It* (E) (T) 
11» When I make plana; t am^alnfoat certain that t can oake them vorki (I) (F) 
12. It la not always wise to plan too far ahead because many things J:um out to ba a 

matter of good or bad 'fortune any^owi (E) (T) 
13« In case getting what I want has little or nothing to do with luck* (I) (F) 
14s Many times wo might Just as well decide what to do by flipping a coin. (B) (t) 
15. Uho gete to be the boss of ten depends on who was lucky enough to be in the right 

place first. (E) (T) 

16* Getting people to do the right thing depends upon ability, luck has little or 
nothing to do with it. (1) (P) 

17. As far as world affairs are concerned, most of us are the victiraa of foifcee we 
c^n neither understand, not control. (E) (T) 

18. By taking an active part In political and social affairs the people can control 
world events. (1) (F) 

19. Most people don^t r^jalize the extent to which their lives are controlled by 
accidental happonlnge. (E) (t) 

2p^th6ife really Is no such thing as 'luck.'* (I) (P) 
ii ^ ;;V 'ii*^^^ whether or not a person really likes you. (E) (T) 

■ericI-^ " ' ■ ; ■ ' -^rm 
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22. How many frlondd you have depends on how nice a person you avd» (I) (F) 
23» With enough effort we can wipe out political corruption* (t) (T) 

24. It la difficult for people to have nuch control over the things politicians do 

in office. (X) (f) c » { 

25. Many times 1 feel thaf 1 have little Influence over the things that happen to 
mo.' .(B) (X) ■ ■ ■ . -* • M .... 

26. It is Impossible for ma to helleve that chance ot luck plays important role 
In my life. (I) (P) 

27. People are lonely because they don't try to be friendly. (I) (P) , / 

28. ThoreU not much use In trying too hard to please people. If thoy like you, 
they like you. (E) (T) 

29. What happens to oe is my own doing. (I) (?) 

30. Sometimes I feel that I don't have enough control over the direction my life Is 
taking, (E) (T) 



lERlC'i^ 
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Appendix H 
Vocational llaturity ScaXe *' 

1« A person should plan to follow the occupation hie parents suggest • (F) 
2i Work is dull and unpleasant. <P) ^ 

3. You should choose a Job which allows you to do what you believe in. (f) 
4«/ Once a person oakos a vbcatlonal choice* he can't change his mind . <F) 

5. A long as I can remenibor I've known what kind of work I wanted to do. <P) 

6. You have to know what you are g<-bd at, and what yoU are poor at> before you can 
choose a career. (T) . . 

7. I really want to accomplish something in ray work— to make a great discovery or 
earn a lot of money or help a great nupiber of peoplij. (P) 

8. The nost iiaportant part of work is the pleasure which cones f rota doing it. (T) 

9. You should choose a career carefully » then plan how to enter it. (T) 

10. In order to choose a Job, you should know what kind of a person you are. (T) 

11. The greatest appeal of a Job to oe is the chance It might of fer for getting 
ahead. (?) 



.^ Jteras for this scale were modified from Critos' Vocational Dovelopoont Inventory 
: using suggestions of fered by Sheppard (1911) > 



Atipendlx I 
Vocational Pteforoncd inventoty 

SeaU and itMM (dimple) 
^ John HolUftd (1965) 



Realistic 

Master Plunibar 

nah and utldlifd Speelallat 

Power Station Operator 

Surveyor 

Tree Surgeon 

Social 

Personal Counselor 
Director of Welfare Agency 
Social Science Teacher 
Marriage Counselor 
Playground Director 



2* Intellectual 
Anthropologist 

Independent Researcb Scientist 

Chetalst 

Geologist 

Astronomer 

4« Conventional 

Court Stenographer 
Financial Analyst 
Bank Examiner 
Statistician 
Quality Control Expert 



Enterprising 
Buyer 

Stock and Bond Salesi&an 
Political Catnpalgn Manager 
Industrial Relations Consultant 
Hotel Manager 



6* Artistic 

Art Dealer 
Playyrlgh^; 
Composer 
Autht r 

Symphony Conductor 
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Appendix J 
Inventory of OccupAtional Preforences 
Scale and Items (aample) 
Paul Ri Salotoone (1972) 



Artldtlo*Cr<)dtlVQ 

Clothaa Daslgner 
S|ng^ Hand 

Photographor*8 Helper 
Wood Crafta Worker 
Tailor/ Seams treaa 



2i Busineas-Rasourcoi'ulness 

Uotol Manager's Assistant 

Real Estat;ei Salesman/woman 

Vehicle Dlspatch<?r 

Auctioneer 

Shoe Salesman/woman 



Clerlcal^Conformlty 

Bookkeeper 
Keypunch Operator 
Librarian's Helper 
Cashier 

Office Machine Operator 



A I Manual-^Outdoor 

Cas Station Attendant 
Welder 

Kitchen Helper 
Cook 

Auto Mechanic 



Social Service 

Ward Attendant 
Neighborhood Youth Worker 
Social Worker Aide 
Speech Therapist Assistant 
Teacher's Aide 



6* Technical-Analytic 

Lab Assistant 
Inspector 

Surgical Technician 

Ropairmah/woman 

Optometrist 
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Appendix K 
Job Satisfaction Blank No. 5 

Robflirt Uoppock 

Choose the ONE of the following atatenents which best tells how well you like 
your job. Place a check mark (\/) In front of that statement i 

1 I hate it. (1) 

2 I dislike it. (2) 

3 1 don't like it. (3) * 

A i an indifferent to it. (4) 
5 I like it. (5) 
^ I enthusiastic about it. (6) 
7 I love it. (7) 

Check one of the following to show HOW MUCH OF THE TTtti you feel satisfied with 
your Jobt 

t All of the tine. (7) 

9 _ Itost of the time. (6) 

10 A good deal of the time. (5) 

11 About half of the time. (4) 

12 Occasionally. (3) 

13 _ Seldotn. (2) 

14 _ Never. (1) 

Check the ONE of the following which best tells how you feel about changing your 
Jobt 

15 I would quit this Job at once if 1 could get anything else to do. (1) 

16 I would take altaost any other Job in which 1 could earn as much as I am 

earning now. (2) 

17 I would like to change both my Job and my occupation. (3) 

18 I would like to exchange my present Job for another Job in the same line 

of work. (4) 

19 1 am not eager to change wy Job, but I would do so if I could get a better 
Job. (3) 

20 . 1 cannot think of any Jobs for which I would exchange mine. (2) 

21 I would not exchange my Job for any other. (7) 

^Check one of the following to show how you think you compare with other people t 

22 No one likes his Job better than 1 like nine. (7) 

23 .; 1 like my Job much better than most people like theirs, (6) 

24 i like my Job better than most people like theirs. (5) 

25 t like ay job about as well as v»dt pejtpU like theirs, (4) 

26 t ii6like ^ job more than most peoplia disll|a theirs, <3) 

27 _^ 1 ^lime # -Jdi) much more lhan mcst peopU didiike theirs. (2) 
26 H6 6ni aisllkei W job m6re than 1 diailk^ Mne; (1) 



Appendix L 
Index of Vocational Satisfaction 



I. I am aatlafled vlth inysalf concerning .the progress I have made. <T) 
2t I have not been trained weljL, enough on iiiy Jobs to do the work thar 

ed to do. (P) 

3. I an basically satisfied with the friendliness of those I have worked with. <T) 

4. I have a sense of accomplishment with the work I have done, <T) 

5. I have not been satisfied with the physical eurrovn<j|lngs of ny , jobs. (F) ; . 

6. I believe that I have done about as well that people who know tae have expected 
nte to do. (T) ' ' . 

7. For the most part* I atn setlafled with the level of pay 1 received for the work 
I performed, (T) . 

8. I am not satisfied with the work skills and work habits 1 have developed. <F) 

9. I will have the freedom to use my own Judgment on the Job. (T) , 

10. I will probably be satisfied with the working contlltlOiw.M 

II. Ihe people I work with In future Jobs will bq friendly and, helpful. ,(T) 
12. 1 probably won't be satisfied with the progress 1 raak^. (F) 

13» 1 won^t bo able to roach those vocational fjoals'which I eot for ttveoU* (F) 
14> 3C will do about %^ waU in iny work aa I think othor ^aoplo expect ma to do. (T) 
15« Tha work t do will roako uso of my akllla and abilitiodi (T) 
16» I wonU have a chance to do different thinga on the job. (P) 



AppAmUx H 
' Mdaeure of Vocational Needs 

The putpofeo of this aectlon U io flnd'out what you conaider IMPORTANT In your 
Vocational Ufa, Your Vocational Life Includes your present Job, your past Jobs 
<»nd yoyr ^jitii^ Jobs. It Includes your fcelinge about the actual thlrtgd you do (or 
have dono) on the Job, tho people you work with (or worked with), the supervisors, 
the company, your salary . . , ALL the different parts of your work life. ReaeiAer, 
your Vocational Life is ijot Just your present Job— it includes PAST, PRESENT and 
FUTVRB work-related events, people or circumstances. ■ 

Below is a list of 20 things some people feel aifo IMPORTANT %o their VOCATIONAL 
LIFE, Please put a chock mark next to tho 2 which are IMPORTANT to you. Then cross 
ouj^ i which ore NOT IMPORTANT to you. 

Remenfcei^, ctjasK'S which ore loportant in your Vocational Life and etoda out 5 
which are NOT IMPORTANT in your Vocational Life. 

Doing something that makes use of tiy abilititt . 

- I Having work which gives oe a feeling of accon^lishmentt 
Being busy all the time on the Job. , . r , . ^ 

Having a Job which has opportunities for ndvancenont. 

Being in a position to supervise o'fher workers. 

Working for a conpany which has fair poli^cles. 

^ Receiving fair wages, 

, Working with friendly co-workers, 

Being allot;ed to try out my own Ideas, 

Being able to work alone on the Job. 

Doing work which 1 feel is not morally wrong, • 

^ Getting recognition for the work 1 do, 

Making decisions on my own. 

Having a Job which provides steady eoployment. 

. Doing work which is helpful to other people. 
Having a position with some status. 

Hdl^tHI a supervladr who backs up hla workers* ' 

|gJjJPJ|J|me|h|^n|;,d^ \, - ' 
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Appendtx K 
Reaspns for Leovln^ a Jdb 
Vocational Stability Index 

Foattlva Reaaons - those which demonatme the subject^ a atriving to Itoprove either 
hla vocational potentlal» hla vocational position i or bothi These reflect 
current societal (IiOm middle class) values. Each reason Is rated five points 
on the VSX* 

1* to continue or further education 

2t enlistment in the military 

3i offered a "bettor job^* elsewhere 

4f leaving a Job for one with more payi better working conditions, a more suitable 
environment, etc^ 

5. to avoid physically dangerous or unhealthy environment 

6t to Improve mental health (l»Q-i too much pressure) 

7 « Promotion (l«e I, from service station attendant to manager) 

8* change in Job shift i worker cannot change to new shift because of personal and/ 
or family reasons 

9» transferred to another Job with same company 

Environmental Reasotia those reasons for leaving a Job over which the subject has 
no reasonable control* Each reason Is rated three points on the VSIt 

1« being drafted into the military service 

2» no further means of transportaticn (l*ei, car broke down, bus route changed) 

3. being '*laid off* because of lack of work, temporary work, or a slow down of 
production 

A. physical reasoas (I.e., heart attack, stroke, pregnancy, accidents) 

5* loss of Job because of automation 

6» envlronment/^1 disaster (iiO*, flood, fire, etc>) 

7i strike, may create need for other means of family support 

8* beln'^'i^^^^ by someone who Is more qualified, being bumped by a ^wbr^ senior 
fOtljdi^rQr being replaced because of favoritism (l#ei, boss decides ta" hi re his 
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Moftative Reoaone - those toasons which liaply a worker's Halted desire to work, his 

♦ 

lumaturltyi his negative work attitudes i or his negative work habits • Those 
reasons reflect current societal values* Bach reason is rated one point on the 

Is didn^t like the work (boredi uninterested, wanted to travel, etd) 

2* inability to get along with co-workers 

3« inability to obey orders or follow directions (Insubordination) 

4i incompetency (couldn't do the work) 

5« addiction (alcoholism, drug addict, otc«) 

6* getting demoted 

7. getting "laid off" because of negative reasons (I.Om wasn't productive on Job) 

8« being imprisoned 

9* getting fired (no further explanation) 

10 • dishonesty 

lis loss of driver's license, thus, no transportation to work 
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Appendix 0 
Vocatlonn}. Succedd Inventory 

1* Vy salary has boon about as much as I oxpoctod* (T) 
2. For the mat part» I rocolvad tho pronotlons I expected • (T) 
3» The quality and quantity of my work has been eatlafactory. (T) 
Ai I have not accepted all the responalbllity In my Jobo as I might havei.(F) 
5« I have found th4t. X have; the ability to ^et others to do the work that was ex«* 
pected of them* (T) 

6» For the most part^ I have developed new skills In each new Job I held* (T) 
7« For the most part » my jobs have holp6d no to develop '^charaoter^* within myself « 
(T) 

8. I have not always been loyal to tho companies I have worked for. (P) 
9« I have leamedi over the years i to plan my work carefully < (X) 

10. My general reputation on the job has not always been as good as it might have 
been* (F) 

11, I have been able to get along very well with other workers. (T) 

i2\ The length of time 1 held most of my jobs was not as long as what I had hoped 
for. (P) 

13. I will be able to adjust fairly well to whatever the Job demands. (T) 

14. I will probably be making suggestions to lay suporvlsor on how to imp rove the 
work. (T) 

15. I probably won^t have the "get up and go*' that I used to have. (P) 

16. My salary may not meet my expectations. (P) 

17. My health will not be getting any worse. (T) 

.18. I won* t be looming that many now skills in future Jobs. (P) 

19. For the most part, my on-the-job J udgraonts will stay about the sam as now. (T) 

20. The quality and quantity of iny work will not bo as satisfactory as in t1\o past. 
(P) 

21. The level of my tsor.ile will be pretty high. (T) 

22. >fy salary will bo quite a bit more than in the past. (T) 

23. Ihe judgment I show on the job will bo about tho same as in the past. (T) 

24. I will probably have quite a few responsibllltloa as a supervisor. (T) 



Appendix P 
' I ■ 
WORK HISTORY PROFILE 

Pleaso complotd a Work Hlstoiry Profile for EACH job you have had in the last 10 
year6» except for your present Job » your first full tiiae Job and your uoat satisfy- 
Ing Job. Describe your last Job fltstjithcn the Job before that r and so forth until 
you had covered 10 or mor^ years backward. Thank you. ' i 

1. Job title - ■ ■ ' ■ 

2. Duties . ' 



3. starting date (nonth/year) Ending date (month/year) 

A. How did you find out about this Job? " . - ' - ■ • . ' 



5. Did you receive training for tho job? 1^0 YES Describe 



6. How old were you? years (nearofift birthday) 

7. What were your reasons for taking this job? - ' ' \- • 

rr—— ." ■'■ "— '■ " ! "i-: . ■ ^ V . ■' '" ' " ' V 

8. What were your roasohs for leaving this Job? ' ■ :•: , - - 



9. Did you receive any pay raises on this Job? NO YES How many? 

10. Did you receive any proinotiona? NO YES Describe ■ ■ 



11. How satisfied were you with this Job? (circle) 

Very Satisfied Satisfied Neither Satisfied Dissatisfied Very. 

nor DlssalisHed Dissatisfied 
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Appendix Q 

Confiddn.c«-lQ*Or8anl!:ation Measure 
, : Kahnr•Holf«^^<iulnn) Sno6k» and Rosenthal (1964) 

X* Hov veil does your boss knot; the Jobs he supervises? 

1. He knows very little about the Jobs* (1) 

2. He doesn?t know the Jobif very we.U. <2) 
3» He knows the Jobs fairly well. (4) 

4. He knows the Jobs very well. (S) 

2* How much Is your boss interested In holpiitS those who work under him get ahead 

In the company? 

1* He doesnU want them to $et ahead. (1) 

2t He doesn't care whether they $et ahead or not. (2) 

3. He is glad to see then get aheadi but ho doesn^t help then much. (3) 

4. He Helps then get ahead > iffie gets a chance • (4) 

5. He goes. out of his way to^heip them get aheeid* 6) 

3. Taking It all in all» how well would you say your »bpa0. does his Job? 

li. He does a poor Job. (1) 

2. He does a fair Job. (2) 

3. He does a goojd Job* (3). 

4. He does a very good Job. (4) 

5. He does an excellent Job. (5) 

4. How good would you say your bpas Is at. dealing with tho people he supervises? 

1. He Is poor at handling people. (1) : , 

2. ^^ i$ SS!k very good at dealing with peoplet does other things better. (2) 

3. He la fairly good at dealing with people. (3) 

4. He is good at this— better than moat. (4) 

5. He J very good at thisr*-it*8 hla atrongest point* (5). 

5. What happens when someone on your level makes a complaint about something? 

1. Wa hardly ever taken cato of* (1) 

2 I tt*8 often not taken care of • (2) 

?s It's usually takoft caro of. (4) 

4* It*a altnbat alwaya taken care ofs (5> 



In this iiaa^uro tho respondentU attltudos toward his superior wew assumed to 
etrrbody hls attitudes toward company management In general and to reflect a level of 
iH^rk adjusti»ent# 

f SpMdetit-s c&fjilld^iice->ln'*organi2atlon score was hid total score taken over these 
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Appdttdlx tt 

Minnesota SAtldf actorlnods Quodtlonnal^ci 
' ^ ' * * ' Sample Itotu ^ 

Oayi at al« (1971) 

Compared to othota In hia work group, how well doea he i • » 

Follow company pollclea and practlcee? 
Accept the direction of his aupervlaor? 
Follow atandard work ruled and procedureat 

Compared to othera m hid work group • # • 

How good ia the quality of hla work? 
How good iB the quantity of hla work? 

If you could make the decidlonp would you < » • 

Give hittj a pay raise? 

Trandfor him to a Job at a higher level? 

Promo to him to a position of more reaponalblllty? 

Compared to others In hla work group, how often doea he . • ♦ 

Come late for work? 
Become overexcited? 
Become upset and unhappy? 



